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In jastice to France it must be observed that it was gene- 
rally believed that Spain, at her revolution, escaped a visit from 
Alexander, only because he could not obtain permission to 
march his troops through the French territories; which, how- 
ever ought to be ascribed, perhaps, less to the liberal prin- 
ciples of the government than to the known temper of the 
people, Now, with regard to the question of foreign interfe- 
rence in the domestic affairs of nations, if allowable at all, those 
in the immediate vicinity have certainly the best right; accord- 
ing to the proverb that “‘a man’s house is in danger, when his 
neighbour’s is on fire.” When, therefore, the Northern despots 
took upon’ them to dictate to Italy how it should be governed, the 
French Government had at least as good a title to interfere as 


Politics of Gurope. 


Our.Sheets of to-day are again chiefly devoted to the most 
fnteresting articles of intelligence from the English Papers, be- 
tween the 5th and the 10th of December ; and we.conceive we do 
right in hastening their publication, as many days more cannot 
elapse before we shall have Papers of January bythe Ships which 
the Batcarsas left at the Cape, 
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Among other portions of the latest date, we insert in to-day’s 
Paper one of the most interesting articles of French [otel- 
ligence, that we have met with for a long time past: viz. 
An account of the discussion in the Secret Committe of the 
Chamber of Deputies, ona passage in the Address to be presented } any other state; and as soon as Austria took measures to put 
to the King, in Answer to Speech from the Throne. This docu- } down the voice of the nation, France was called upon, both for 
ment, as will be seen, could not be published in the Journals of : the sake of justice and to maintain her own dignity, te take a part 
a country cursed with a Censorship; and it was therefore 3 in the quarrel, 
transmitted to the Morninc Curonicce, that it might be laid A great and enlightened nation like France ought unques- 
before the whole world. The paragraph that excited sach a donably to take an active part in the affairs of Europe ; ma this 
warm debate, does net seem te equate mach ; and it only er instead of exciting jealousy in the neighbouring states, such as 
when ° body oa highly combastible, how amall r' spark as England, ought to be regarded as av additional security for their 
sufficient te inflame it. : We congratulate you, Sire, ¢ (said the own independence, and a bulwark against the power of Russia, 
Address) ‘‘on the continuance of your friendly relations with Supposing the worst to happen, if Europe were to be enthralled, 
Foreiga Powers, in the jast confidence that so great & peace } potter be subject to a polished and enlightened people, than to a 
is not purchased by sacrifices incompatible with the honor of the horde of barbarians; and it is better that the affairs of Europe 
nation and the dignity of the Crown,’ were more influenced by France and England and other Free 
States than by an absolute despot commanding swarms ef slaves, 
Ask an enlightened Hindoo whether he would be governed by the 
English or by the Tartars, and he will find no difficulty to declare 
himself in favour of his present rulers ;. we would make a similar 
choice between the predominance of France and Rassia. If the 
former had more influence in the affairs of Europe and the latter 
fess, we should not long see such scenes as Italy being sold te 
Austrian Slavery and the Greeks sacrificed to the Turks 


London, December 5, 1821.—Madrid papers of the 20th, 2ist, 
and 22d ult., which in the regular course of post-communieation 
will not be due till to-morrow, reached town yesterday. Their con- 
tents are of little importance farther than as they evince the 
continued tranquillity of the Peninsula. The Political Chief of 
Cadiz published a notice to the inhabitants on the 12th ult. for 
the purpose of quieting the public, stating that he had not yet 
received an answer to their representation of the 29thof October, 
and promising that when received, it should be immediately an- 
nounced, [tis stated in an article dated Madrid, the 20th, that 
the Kine, by the advice of his Council, had nominated new 
Judges of First Instance to Cadiz, and the towns in its vicinity, 
The Political Chief of Catalonia, in a despatch to Government, 
states, that the contagious fever is diminishing in that province, 
and that a band of upwards of a hundred disturbers of the peace 
and enemies of the constitution, in the mountains near the French 
frontier, had been dispersed and annihilated. Inthe Universat of 
the 2ist ult., we find a letter of a Piedmontese refugee, contra- 
dicting the accounts propagated in Italy and other parts of the 
Continent, of the bad treatment and wretched condition of the 
class of petsecated individuals to which he belongs, in the 
country where they sought an asylum, The expatriated Italian 
highly ‘praises Spanish generosity ; and the Spanish editor pro- 
duces evidence of it, by annexing the decree of the Cortes which 
prevides for those emigrants. from Naples and Piedmont, who 
were driven from home by the proscriptions consequent on the 
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The Ministers complained that this was an unjust insinua- 
tion that the King had not deserved the confidence of the nation ; 
that it infringed on his right of making war and peace; that it 
was unsuitable to the occasion, as such Addresses should be ex- 
pressive only of respect and gratitude. The Deputies maintain- 
ed (and make it good by their votes) that it was their duty to let 
his Majesty know the truth and to express, respectfully, but with- 
out disguise, the opinions of their representatives, and of every 
good Frenchman ; and if the passage contained censure, which 
some of them did not scruple to avow, they maintained that it 
could not fall upon the King, but his Ministers, who alone are res- 
ponsible in a Representative Government. 


Symptoms of a propensity to war again displaying them- 
selves in the French people, will no doubt be regarded with jea- 
lousy by the rest of Europe, who cannot possibly have forgotten 
what they suffered for a period of more than twenty years, But 
France cannot be blamed if just occasions of war are thrust 
upon her, so that she cannot remain at peace without abandon- 
ing honour or principle. When the weak become the victims of 
the strong, and states already overgrown are aggrandising them- 
selves by lawless plunder, it is the duty of every nation to take 
up arms. M."de Labourdonnaye forcibly asks, “* When neigh- 
bouring countries have been invaded, and so many of their 
cities now groan under foreign occupation, did France raise her 
voice in favor of the Princes and the People, not less connected 
with her by policy than by the ties of blood? When a prepon- 
derating power threatens the existence ofall others, when the most 
astonishing,—the most gigantic designs are attributed to her,— 
when the question is to know whether the Continent shall contiaue 
in thraldom, whether our most ancient ally shall disappear from 
Europe—whether in 40 years France shall even be a Power,—at 
such a time we remain indifferent to what is passing and to all 
the preparations making around us!” 
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crusade of the Holy Alliance last spring, The scale of this pro- 
vision is graduated from 1201. a year to 20). or 301., according to 
the rank and condition of the party. The proceedings of the 
Cortes, reported in these papers for the three days to which they 
extend, are not important, and would not be interesting to the 
English reader. They relate to the regulation of the Customs, the 
establishment of Mints, and the military division of the Penin- 
sula,—Times. 


The address to the King of France was presented on Friday 
evening, and we have as yet received no fact of importance that 
has occurred since that period: so that the effect of the address, 
and the events consequent upon it, are still left to conjecture. 
The interval preceding the presentation of the address is, indeed, 
filied up, and is fall of bustle; but the catastrophe of that piece 
is the presentation, and we do not know what new drama may 
be acting. Many are of opinion, that an accommodation will 
take place: should this fail, a double alternative remains—either 
that Ministers resign, or that they dissolve the Chamber—both 
measures of great moment. When we spoke of the situation of 
Greece and Turkey, as exciting that reproach of the Chamber of 
Deputies, that France might have sacrificed her honour to her 
love of peace by not interfering in those disputes, we might have 
added, that the present condition of Italy, also, is calculated to 
impart no small chagrin to those Frenchmen on whom the late 
revolutionary power of their country has left vivid recollections. 
The troops of Austria are now extended beyond her frontiers, to 
the extremest point of Sicily, whilst not a French soldicr isto be 
found on the other side of the Alps! What a change in the mili- 
tary state of Europe! What a vicissitude in the fortunes of 
France—the disposition of the great body of her inhabitants 
remaining the same! How galling to the spirit of the Great 
Nation! Not that we mean to insult fallen grandeur; for, would 
France but be content to rest satisfied with the reputation of 
greatness, instead of the possessionof it, all Europe knows that 
were she but toraise one finger—were she but toissue the shred 
of a proclamation that she viewed the infamous seizure of Italy 
by Austria, as every honest man decs view it, and that she 
meant to march 50,000 men ander erperienced Generals across the 
Alps, to assist in the liberation of that oppressed cowntry,—it 
would be “ sawve qui peut” with the Austrians. Give bat Austria 
and France fair play with respect to the possession of Italy, and 
we know to whom the country would belong: but in reality 
neither Frenchmen nor Austrians have a right to be there. 


There seems no doubt that the war has commenced be- 
tween the Persians and the Tarks, or rather that the former have 
attacked the latter. We are not anxious to settle the matter of 
right between these amiable combatants: we have only to remark, 
that the war must prove highly beneficial tothe Greeks. Whether 
the Persians constitute themselves the allies of the Greeks, or 
whether they simply make war upon the Turks, at a time when 
they conceive the Sublime Porie may have employment enoagh 
upon its hands, we know not: but the practical result will be the 
same and there are precedents innumerable for either system 
among more civilized States,—Star. 


doudon, December 7, 1821.—We haveto call the attention of 
our readers to a Report in a another Column of the Annual Din- 
ner of the York Whig Clab. The number and respectability of 
the party assembled on this occasion afford an unequivocal proof 
of the spirit which prevails in that, as it does in almost every 
other part of the country at the present moment. 


Mr. Lamston’s speech, in particular, will be read with pecu- 
liar satisfaction. He exposed, with honest indignation, the un- 
constitutional practices which have cast such a stain on the re- 
cent history of this country, pointed out the consequences which 
could not fail te follow from persisting in this course, and shew- 
ed that without a Reform embracing a wide extension of the elective 
suffrage, wecould not hope to possess any true liberty. 


From the abuses and sufferings with which we are but too 
mach familiarised at home, he turned to the brightening pros- 
pects which are presented in other parts of the world—to South 
America, where the work ef emancipation is nearly completed, 
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and in which our gallant countryman, Lord Cochrane, has so 
honorably distinguished himself—to the Peninsula, which holds 
out an example for the encouragemest of the nations of Europe 
now groaning under oppression—bat more particularly Italy, 
where the hopes of humanity have for a time been frustrated by 
a confederacy of despots. 


The cause of the illustrious people now contending for exis- 
tence with their bratal oppressors, and whose gallant efforts, 
worthy oftheir renowned forefathers, have such claims on the 
sympatby of Europe, found in Mr. Lamston an eloquent advo- 
cate, and in his numerons and respectable hearers a congenial 
audience; another proof, if any were wanted, that the English 
people are far from sharing the base views, which from the con- 
duct of certain functionaries, foreigners have conceived them- 
selves warranted in imputing to them. “ In Greece,” he said, 
“a country above all others dear to the classical mind, famed 
for its warriors, its poets, its philosophers, and its statesmen, 
we behold a remnant of that glorious race endeaveuring to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of their Tarkish op- 
pressors ; and he trusted thatamong Englishmen they would not 
want that encouragement and assistance which the people of this 
country could afford.” No, assuredly they will want neither en- 
couragement nor assistance from the people of England, some 
some of whom, under the guidance of a high-minded individual, 
have already rendered essential services to the glorious cause. 


Lord Normansy made also an excellent speech on this 
occasion. He concludes with an observation as distinguished 
for its truth, as it is calculated to encourage us to persist in the 
course which duty points out. ‘ Under all the circumstances of 
discouragement,”’ said his Lordship, “it was consoling to reflect 
that we were fighting with the spirit of the age on our side; and if 
the people were united, firm, and persevering, he confidently an- 
ticipated, that, sooner or later, they would accomplish that 
change, which was so essential for the respectability of the So- 
vereign, the independence and purity of Parliament, and the li- 
berties and prosperity of the People.” 


Although in the present state of Ireland military coercion 
may be necessary to repress violence, yet we trust that concilia- 
tory measures will not be neglected to restore confidence; for in 
the view that we take of that unhappy country, its future wel- 
fare and tranquillity depend more on the wisdom and modera- 
tion of our Councils than on the force or terror of our arms. The 
distarbed state of the sister kingdom is not now to be solely 
ascribed to political views ; it is not, asin 1780, struggling for iis 
own independence, nor as in 1796, co-operating with a foreign 
power in its hostile designs against Great Britain. The alleged 
grievances, though unquestionably origimatiug in a mistaken 
policy, are rather of a civil than political nature; and though 
they may not immediately allow of complete relief, are certainly 
susceptible of considerable alleviation. 


That the union of the governed should be the great object 
of every system of government is at least a moral trath, though 
there are persons who still adhere to that pernicious maxim 
“ divide et impera,” and who hope to supply their own want of 
energy by the desolating strife of contending parties. How fa- 
tally this vicious principle has operated in Ireland we need not 
describe, while the Executive Power has been uniformly engaged 
in the repression of the crimes of the people, instead of the re- 
dress of their wrongs or the relief of their sufferings, In vain 
have some of the most enlightened Statesman urged the claims 
of the majority of the population to participate with their fellow- 
subjects in their civil and political rights—in vain has redress 
been sought for other grievances. 


Among them great stress is usually laid in Ireland on ab- 
sentees. This question, however, involves considerable difficul- 
ty. A number of the absentees hold large estates in both coun- 
tries, and without striking at property, we do not see how a de- 
mand can be made on them to fix their residence on any other 
principle than that of inclination. But whether Lrish proprie- 
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tors choose to reside in Ireland or England or elsewhere, there is 
no question but that it is their duty as well as their interest to 
contribute as much as they possibly can to the improvement of 
the character and condition of the people by suitable institutions 
and arrangements. 


Much difference of opinion, we know, exists with regard to 
the question of absenteeship. It is maintained by many, that 
absent proprietors not merely withdraw their wealth, but also 
withhold that protective encouragement which their presence 
would afford to the well disposed, and the intervention of the 
local authority which might controul the mischievous and disaf- 
fected, it being impossible to calculate the benefit that a good 


‘man confers by his precepts and example on those around him, 


and more particularly where the minds and habits of a people 
remain to-be formed and regulated. Others again point to the 
north of Ireland, which presents such a contrast to the south, 
with a view to shew that too much importance is attached to the 
residence of landholders on their properties, and add that in the 
parts of this country which till lately bore most resemblance to 
Ireland. the neighbourhoods of landlords were seldom the most 
conspicuous for improvement.—Chronicle. 


London, Dec. 8, 1821.—The sufferings of the Arigultarists at 
the present moment, more particularly in those parts of the 
country where the soil is naturally poor, are so very great, that 
in the correction of the errors almost universally prevalent among 
them, on several very important points, such as Rent, Tithes, 
Poors’-rates, &c. we would, above all things, wish te avoid every 
thing harsh and offensive. They are more chargeable with the 
causes of our difficulties than the other classes of the community, 
and they are’ now the chief sufferers. The. Landholders are also 
no doubt great sufferers, but from their preponderance in the 
Legislature, they are chargeable as a body with much of the evil 
which now presses so heavily on themselves, 


As the price of food enters so much into almostall the items 
of the agricultural expenditure, for direct taxes on farmers are 
neither many nor heavy, on a supposition of prices continuing at 
their present rate (which they certainly will not do), the expendi- 
tare would no doubt accommodate itself in time in a great mea- 
sure to these prices. But we all know this would not wholly 
remedy the evil. The nominal value of agricultural stock has 
fallen at least one-half. Itis true the price at which that stock 
would sell, would now purchase nearly as many commodities as 
could have been purchased by the former at high nominal value. 
This would be all very well if the farmers were always free from 
debt; but in an enterprising country like this, nothing is more 
common than for men in every branch of business to extend their 
dealings by means of borrowed money. There were few farmers 
entirely clear when the change of prices took place. This debt 
stood against them at the old nominal amount, while the nominal 
value of the assets to meet it were so much reduced. Hence 
many a farmer who had considerable capital, on squaring matters 
with his creditor, found himself nearly stript of his all. This is 
evidently a case of the greatest hardship. The Landholders find, 
in like manner, an undue proportion for their estates swallowed 
up by mortgages, which formerly were far from heavy. 


This is a great evil, but how is it to be remedied? There are 
persons who put themselves forward as the advecates of the 
Azriculturists, who tell us that the only remedy is a tax on foreign 
corn of 40s. a quarter. In the present state of the world, this 
would amount te a prohibition, except in cases of downright fa- 


mine. But would this tax really remedy the evil from which the 
Agricalturists are vow suffering? 


This we very much doabt. We do not believe that the 
most complete monopoly of the home market would have the ef- 
fect of raising prices to any thing like their former rate. The 
quantity of foreign grain consumed in this country has at no time 
been great ; and it is allowed by the agriculturists themselves 
that with the exception of aa inconsiderable importation when 
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the ports were last open, they have actually now had a monopoly 
for a long period. Improved modes of agriculture, such as the 
adoption of judicious rotations, which draw from the same ex- 
tent of soil awincrease of produce much more than equivalent to 
any increased outlay, operate in the way of an addition to our 
fertile territory. Improvement, in spite of all the distresses, 
is extending itself through the country; and were it not for the 
poor-rates, which in the way they are administered in many parts 
of England, operate to discourage economy ia labour, would dis- 
play itself ina still greater degree. In Ireland we have a great 
extent of fertile soil, from which more and more produce conti- 
nues to be drawn every year. Without poor-rates to force un- 
necessary people on the cultivator, if the dominion of ignorance 
andthe savage habits which result from it could only be shaken, 
improvement would advance at a very different rate in Ireland 
from what it does in England. All these circumstances taken 
together, do not warrant the expectation of those effects from the 
monopoly which are calculated on by the agricultural advocates. 


If the monopoly were to have the effect of raising the prices 
to such an amount as would allow not merely the middling but 
the very worst soils to be employed in raising wheat, the other 
branches of industry would then be paralysed, and the manufac- 
turers would fly with their capital to countries more favourable 
for them. This, in time, would re-act most prejudicially on those 
very persons who might at first be benefitted by it. 


The agricultarists injure their own cause very much by the 
unskilfuloess with which they advocate it. They talk of rent, 
tithes, &c. as if they were so many fixed money burdens on the 
farmer. Now rent is the share of the produce of the soil which 
falls to the landlord, after allowing for the expences of cultivati- 
on and the ordinary profits of stock to the farmer on the capital 
employed by him, If there were no profits there could be no 
rent, Tithe is merely a tenth of the gross produce, and like rent 
must suit itself to the prices. The commodities consumed by 
the labourer are, or may be, nearly all drawn from the farm. 


Let us simplify the matter by taking the case of Scotland. 
In the best cultivated parts of it, the labourer is altogether paid 
in kind; he receives every year a certain number of bolls of meal, 
food for a cow, &c. and to supply his other wants he must, like 
the farmer, carry his produce to market. We have thus dispos- 
ed of the labourer. There is no tithe there, but a fixed stipend, 
partly grain and partly money, payable by the landlord; but let 
us suppose a tithe, and consequently a deduction of a tenth of 
the produce—this on all but the very worst soils will still leavea 
large residue of prodace for the payment of agricultural arti- 
sans (who in some parts are even paid also in produce), direct 
taxes, and for division between the farmer and landlord. 


We wish it were possible to draw the attention of farmers to 
some works capable of affording them a knowledge of principles. 
For want of this knowledge they are blown about by every wind 
of doctrine, and greedily swallow the nonsense which such 
quacks as Mr. Webb Hall, or the writers in the Journals, preach 
to them. They ought to know the real nature of the disease 
which now oppresses agriculture.—Chronicle. 


Hanover, Nov. 20, 1821.—During his Masesty’s visit to 
Hanover, the Bishops of the Kingdom represented to him the 
afflicting and precarious situation of the constitution of the 
Church, and of the Ecclesiastical Establishments. We learnthat 
his Majesty received the representation very graciously ; and, in 
answer to a Memorial from the Prince Bishop (Francis Egon,) of 
Hildersheim, assured the Catholic Church and its Ministers of his 
protectionin the most gracious terms, and expressed his regret 
at not having been able to become personally acquainted with a 
Bishop who is distinguished by so many eminent qualities. The 
Bishop is now 88 years of age. 

Berlin, Nev. 24.—On the 22d, the colossal statue of Blacher, 
from the model of Professor Rauch, was castin bronze. The 
States of Silesia mean to erect it in Breslau, in commemoration 
of the victory on the Katzback.—Courser. 
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London, Dee. 10, 1822.—We had intended to offer some ob- 
Servations on the odious laws against the Press recently sub- 
mitted to the French Chamber, but other important matters 
will not allow us, at present, to do more than merely allude 
to them. 


We cannot conceive that laws of this nature are at all likely 
to be adopted, at a moment when opinion has set in so stronzly 
against the Ministers. But while Juries remain what they are, 
in France, the laws respecting the Press are really a matter of 
secondary importance. 


A brief reference to the Code of Criminal Instruction will 
set this matter in its proper light. 


A Prefect, says an excellent French authority, that is to 
say, a Commissary of the Government revocable at pleasure, 
informed of the name of the parties who are to be tried, and of 
the crime imputed to them, forms a list of sixty persons. He 
may introduce into this list agents of the Government, or per- 
sons in the employment of the Administration; he may place in 
it also persons who do not fulfil the conditions necessary to be 
jurors: the law merely imposes on him the obligation of obtain- 
ing the authorisation of a Minister, that is to say, of another 
man belonging to the government. 


This list of sixty individuals chosen by the Gevernment is 
transmitted to the President of the Court of Assize, who reduces 
it to to thirty-six. Of these thirty-six, the Public Ministry, 
which is also exercised by an ggent of the Government revocable 
at will, may challenge twelve; the accused challenge twelve on 
their part, and the twelve who remain form what is called a Jury, 
and which ought rather to be called a Special Commission named 
by the Government. 


The right of challenge given to the accused extends neither 
to the Prefect who forms arbitrarily the list of the 60, nor to the 
President who reduces it to 29. Ifin the 14 remaining indivi- 
duals presented tothem as Judgos, they see 24 enemies, or 24 
persons devoted to their accusers, it is no doubt an immense 
favour to permit the acensed to challenge the half of them, when 
itis evident to their eyes, that of the remaining 12 it requires only 
seven votes to condemn them. 


If the Code of Criminal Instruction give the agents of Go- 
vernment the means of obtaining condemnations of the accused, 
it supplies them also with the means of effecting their acquittal,— 
Morning Chronicle. 


Treland.—Every one who knows any thing about the state so 
Ireland must feel that the absence of the great landed proprietor, 
and the annual drain from that country of nearly its total ren- 
tal, areamong the greatest evils that oppress it. Upon the ob- 
vious miseries that must hence result to the wretched peasantry, 
by the insolence and oppressive extortions of land-agents and 
jobbers, itis quite needless to descant. It will be recollected, 
that a year or two since, when some of the counties in the north 
and centre of Englaad were disturbed, the Speech from the 
Throne, at the close of the Sessionof Parliament, concluded with 
an earnest exhortation to the members to return with all dili- 
gence to their respective country residences, that by their pre- 
sence in the midst of their tenantry, and of those who were ac- 
customed to look np to them as their guides and protectors, they 
might check the progress of sedition and immorality. The fal- 
filment of such an exhortation was better for the general good 
than any effort of parliamentary power; and his Majesty would 
well consult his own interests, with those ef the empire at large, 
if he were, in the present emergency of Ireland, to address a 
similar recommendation to the Noblemen and Gentlemen con- 
nected with that part of the United Kingdom. To no class of 
persons in the empire conldthe words addressed by King James 
I. to the Noblemeu and Gentlemen of his time, be better applied 
“ Gentlemen, at London you are like ships in a sea which show like no- 
thing ; but in your country places you are like ships in @ river which look 
like great things.” —Globe. 
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The following is an account of the importation of Cotton 
Wool, at London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, up to the 26th of Not. 


Imported at Liverpool, ee +e 384,805 bags. 
(Same period last year, ee es 439,675 
London, oe ee oe ee 40,715 
Glasgow, ee ee ++ 29,466 


Among the recent naval appointments is that of Mr. “ Cham* 
pion” Dymock. 

Two of the Duke of York’s Stallions, one by Frimont and the 
other by Haphazard out of the Anna-bella, were sold a few days 
ago, through the medium of Tattersal, to the Directors, at high 
prices, to be sent to India for the purpose of improving the breed 
of horses in that country. 

The total number of Army Officers on haf-pay, according te 
the latest returns, was 9,037, and the expence £12,557. 


The Ecrrip, Brown, from Calcutta to London, has been 
condemned at St. Helena, 


To Catch a Cannon- Ball.—This experiment being just now the 
subject of a considerable bet in the sporting world, it becomes 
worth relating. The proper charge of powder for the cannon is 
divided into two unequal portions, the lesser of which is placed 
in the gun asa charge ; the ball is placed on it in the usual way, 
and the rest of the powder (by much the greater portion) placed 
over the ball (the lesser quantity being not more than a twelfth 
partof the whole), A cannon so charged will not project the ball 
more than twenty yards, where it might be caught with safety, 
The wager is therefore atrick arising out of the words in which 
it is couched, 

Lord John Russell.—Tue Courier tells us, that there are 
“millions as clever and as amiable,” as Lord John Rassell, As 
we always wish to think well of human nature, aud feel greatly 
interested in the advancement of our species in knowledge and 
virtue, it would give us most sincere pleasure to believe that 
the acquirements and virtues which we know that accomplished 
Nobleman to possess, are shared in an equal degree by sach num- 
bers of our fellow-citizens. This would at once be a satisfactory 
answer toall the ravings of Tne Courier and the Ultras on the 
subject of the demoralization of the great body of the English peo- 
ple ; and the necessity for imposing restraints on them. We are 
glad to hear that those who were so lately designated as a rabble of 
Bakers, Butchers, Shop-keepers, &c, have now found such favour 
in the eyes of this Censor, 

His Lordship, we are told “is a cleverand, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, an amiable man,” but he “ could not 
walk from Temple-bar to Charing-cross, without meeting his equal 
in those qualities at every step; and in abilities at least, many 
who are his superiors.” Really! We are not aware of this, 
We are disposed to think THe Courter must have had some 
beatific vision of the street from Temple-bar to Charing-cross 
in which it has appeared peopled with amore than ordinary pro- 
fusion of talents. Wecan only say, that advancing a little farther 
it has been our fortune more thanonce to meet between Charing- 
cross and Palace-yard, a score ef Tory Lords in succesion, who, 
so far from being able to write a masterly work on the Constitu- 
tion of England, are hardly able te write their names, and cer- 
tainly could not write two sentences on any subject without ex- 
posing their folly and ignorance. We have often met in the short 
space between Downing-street and a certain House, not far dis- 
tant, Noble Dukes who might have learned from the work ia 
question, that County Meetings ought not to be considered a farce, 
and Cabinet councillors who might atleast have learned from it 
how to write or speak Baglishin such a manner as not to expose 
themselves to general derision, 

Tue Courter asks us for what the House of Rassell is idlus- 
trious? We answer,it is illustrious for whatis very mach want- 
ed in the present day, or a wretched Administration would never 
have had so many supporters—virtuous and patriotic men, real 
lovers of their country, and able defenders of its rights. Would 
that the Lord Russells were as plentiful among us as the 
Buckinghams and the Rochesters !—Merning Chronicle, 
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FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, PARIS, DECEMBER 1, 1821, 

I transmit to you a document of the utmost importance. It is an 
account of the Secret Committee of our Chamber of Deputies, for the 
discussion of the Address to the King, in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne. Ican guarantee the fidelity of all the details with which T 
farnish yon. We cannot give them publicity inthe Journals here—we 
cannot even print them. However, as in this Secret Committee, ques- 
tions of the utmost importance in a political and diplomatical point of 
view were agitated, and as it is essential that Europe shonld not be 
unacquainted with them, and as this will best be effected through the me- 
dium of Tae Morsinc Curonicze, I hope that you will insert the docu- 
ment without delay. 


Our Ministers deliberated for four days, inorder to avoid present- 
ing the Address in which they are accused; but they were at length 
ebliged to accept the accusation. They invoked for the first time, and 
contrary to all expectation, one of the articles of the regniations, and 
instead of the ordinary grand deputation, which had been announced, 
the Address was carried yesterday evening to the King, by the Presi- 
dent and two Secretaries of the Chambers only. 


The Monrreur has merely published the Address, and the King’s 
Answer. Weare impatient to see a full account in Tae Mornino 
CuRoNIcLe, which wili be certainly read through all Europe. 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF FRANCE.—SECRET COMMITIBE 

OF THE 25TH NOVEMBER. 

Tne Chamber was more numerous than on any of the preceding 
Sittings. Nearly 95 Members sat on the left, 90 in the extreme right, 
and 75 inthe centre. Attwo o’clock, the President commeiuced the 
reading of the Address, which had been adopted, he said, by the ma- 
jority of the Commission. It was known already that three Ministerial 
Members, as well as the President of the Chamber. a necessary Mem- 
ber of the Commission, had voted against the project of the Address, The 
most protound silence prevailed during the readiag. A movement of 
astonishment, however, manifested itself in the Cote gauche, on seeing that 
for the first time a language was held suitable to the national dignity, 
that no mention was made of anarchical opposition, or seditious 
doctrines ; in short, that nothing was said against the spirit of the age 
and aginst the Revoiution; those hacknied subjects of declamation, 
with which all the Addresses formerly voted were filled. 

The President had scarcely terminated the reading of the Address, 
when the Minister of Foreign Affairs demanded to be heard. His pre- 
sence alone in the Secret Committee had excited some surprise. They 
were astonished to see a Minister there who nolonger belonged tothe Cham. 
ber; they were still more astonished to see him ascend the first the tri- 
bune. After a few moments of agitation, the most profound silence pre- 
vailed in the Chamber. 


M. Pasquier expressed himself nearly in these terms :— 


My duty, as Minister of Foreigu Affairs, is to demand the suppres 
sion of a paragraph of the Address—it is the one which has reference 
to the relations of France with Foreign Powers. 


“« We congratulate you, Sire, on the coutinuance of your friendly 
relations with Foreign Powers, in the jnst confidence that so precious 
a peace is not purchased by sacrifices incompatible with the hononr of 
the nation and the dignity of the Crown.” 

I conceive that this paragraph must excite the attention of the 
Assembly ; it undoubtedly does not correspond with the intentions of 
those who drew up the Address. If I form a just idea of the relations 
which establish themselves between the King and his people, from the 
words of the majority, and the discourse which the Chamber of Depu- 
ties address to him in answer, 1 consider that it is in this important 
act that the confidenee which ought to reign between the Monarch and 
the nation is established, and that the public forms its judgment accor- 
dingly. Now, in the framing of this paragraph, there is not a single 
word of the King’s speech, and it gives to what his Majesty says an 
intention which is altogether unsuitable, and which may have very 
serious consequences. 


(Here the Speaker re-read the phrase of the Speech from the Throne. ) 


Here, Gentlemen, is all which has any relation with the peace 
which exists between the King and foreign powers. These words can 
give rise to no solicitude. The peace has never been disturbed. The 
passage in the Speech of the King speaks of war only as an event which 
may take place ; it is besides in the East that it will break out, and 
France would take no part in it, and would have no need to make any 
sacrifice, His Majesty casts am eye towards the eveats, and tells you 
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that yon ought to have a just confidence. No effort, no extraordinary 
measure is demanded fromm you, and your first duty, Gentlemen, is to 
preserve the confidence which reigns between the King and his people. 
However, from the very forms of the language made use of in this ad- 
dress it must give rise to much uncertainty, which it is not prudent to 
communicate to the nation. 


Ab! Gentlemen, if there were in France an individual who should 
dare to throw out suspicions against a King of such high wisdom, and 
who has nothing so much at heart as the interests of his people, a num- 
ber of voices would be raised from this assembly to impose silence on 
him. No, Gentlemen—the King cannot commit the dignity of his 
Crown; every insurrection in this respect is disrespectful, and the 
Chamber of Deputies will not surely give an example of it. I demand 
the suppression of this paragraph. 


M. Devator (Member of the Commission, and framer of the pro- 
ject of the Address)—All the interpretations which it has pleased the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to give, 1 will not say of our words, but the 
intentions which he supposes us to have had, prove to me that he is 
altogether a stranger to the wishes and thoughts of the Chamber, which 
have guided the labours of your Commission. If the answer to the 
Speech from the Throne ought only to be an amplification adorned with 
obliging expressions, to disguise the truth, and render it impercepti- 
ble to the eyes of his Majesty, I could conceive the doctrines which the 
Minister has expressed ; but your Commission formed a very different 
idea of its duty. We know that France wishes to find in the Address 
the sincere expression of its sentiments, and certainly it was not in the 
School of Ministers that we ought to go to find it. 


It is necessary to know the end and object of the Speech from tke 
Throne, It seems to me that the King there exhibits France as he has 
sees it through the eyes of his Ministers, fur he can only see throngh 
them. If constitutional relations ge established between us and the 
Monarch, it is not in order that we should approve of whatever his Mis- 
nisters have said, but that we may tell him the truth. The King demands 
itfrom you, and France sends you here solely to tellit. We must accom- 
plish by our language this mission which the habit of Ministerial 
practices has hitherto rendered so difficuit tous. Every thing else is 
weakness. 


Who gave the Minister the right to mutilate in this manner the 
expression of the Commission? This expression is precise; the Com. 
mission made use of these words, just confidence; why are they to be 
surpressed? I dare to say that none can be either more useful or more 
true—and it is by silence that this Minister answers them. It is thus 
that taking refuge always in what is arbitrary, he must give his own 
arbitrary interpretation to the labours of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and when we speak of our just confidence, he seems to demand that we 
should have a blind confidence. Idemand, in the name of the Come. 
mission, the preservation of the paragraph. 


The Garver pes Sceaux.—The discussion which has arisen, is one 
of the gravest which up to this day has occupied the Chamber. The 
preceding speaker has launched forth into generalities ; I will not follow 
him into them. He has not occupied himself with the paragraph in 
itself; I will not depart from it. The Chamber ought to confine itself 
to its functions. To the King belongs the right of peace and war, and 
that of regulating the relations with Foreign Powers (pretty loud murs 
murs), . . . Lonly repeat the words of the Charter, and Iam at 
a loss te understand the cause of the noise which they excite, 


M. pe Lasourponxaye—And the responsibility of Ministers ? 


The Garve pes Sceaux—I beg to be allowed to proceed. I will 
not leave my meaning incomplete. The Charter only calls for your in. 
tervention in the following cases: When a diplomatic act is objected to 
or when the Treaties to be concluded demand money. Neither of these 
cases apply to you. The paragraph ought therefore to be retrenched ; 
first, because it is introduced by nothing, and in the second place, and 
I say it with pain, because it is injurions (very loud murmurs), I say 
that the paragraph is not without motive; the King merely speaks of 
the continuance of his friendly relations ; he speaks neither of peace 
nor of war (a number of voices—* that is false.’’) 


(The President calls on the interrupters to be silent.) 


The Garpe pes Sceavx—If I am interrupted it will be difficult for 
me to express my ideas. Jam obliged to speak extempore on a project 
of an Address, the reading of which I hear for the first time (a laugh). 

A Voice on the left.—You knew it yesterday, at least. 

Another Voice. —Had you no friends in the Commission ? 

The Garve pes Sceavx answers—I say that the King does noi speak 
here, either of peace or war, for a very plain reason, because it cannot 
enter into the head of any ove that the peace can be interrupted by any 
body. It was enough, then, for the Address to express congratulatiion 
with respect to this fact announced by the King, and it is useless to 
speak of the conditions on which this peace can be majntained, Ido 
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not, certainly, believe that the Commission wished this: byt I maintain 
that the paragraph is injurious. Who would goto the King, to tell him 
fuceto face that the Chamber has a just confidence that he has not done 
wrong (violent murmurs —a number of voices from the left—‘‘ Why do you 
introduce the name of the King? Our concern is ouly with the Ministers.’’) ? 


The Garpe pes Sceavx continues —I ask you, Gentlemen, if any one 
said to one of you—“‘ I have a just confidence that you have not com. 
mitted a mean act,” would he not consider it unjast? Itis, I repeat it, 
a cruel outrage (the murmurs redouble on the right), 


M. pe Lasounave, from his place, addresses himself warmly to 
the Members of that side. 


The Garve nes Sceaux, after again attempting to prove that the 
phrase was injurious towards his Majesty, votes for the suppression. 


M. de LapovurDoNNAYE (a Member of the Commission)—I shall in 
a few words, by way of answer, endeavour torepel the inconceivable at- 
tack of the Garde des Sceanx. He speaks of a phrase injurions towards 
the King. Must we remind him that, in Represeutative Governments, 
nothing is attributed to the King, but to the depositaries of his authority, 
What would be the use of the Charter, if we could fiad fault with none 
of their acts? In obedience, therefore, to a duty, and to discharge a 
Constitutional right, the Commission expressed itself as it has done, Be- 
sides, it is necessary to go very far back; we must look at what has 
been taking place in the Cabinets these seven years—and, above all, 
see what part Frence has been acting in the midst of Europe astonished 
at our silence. Shall I speak of the shameful Treaty of the 20th of 
November, of which the very recollection is an oppressive burden on 
French hearts? But since the evacuation of our territory, since even the 
general Alliance had for its object to recal the principles of equilibrium 
of Europe, I demand what has become of the intervention of France ? 
When Princes of the House of Bourbon saw their people rise up against 
them—when the object was to restrain the revolters, what was the part 
played by France? When neighbouring countries have been invaded, 
and so many of their cities now groan under foreign occupation, did 
France raise her voice in favour of the Princes and People, not less con- 
nected with her by policy than by the ties of blood ? Gentlemen, when a 
preponderating Power threatens the existence of all the others, whenthe 
most astonishing, the most gigantic, desigus, are attributed toher—when 
the question is toknow whether the Continent shail continue in thraldom — 
whether our most ancient ally shall disappear from Europe —whether in 
49 years France shall even be a Power—at such atime we remain in- 
different to what is passing, and to all the preparations making aronnd 
us! Consider, Gentlemen, the destinies of the East are now on the 
point of being decided. and France looks coolly on the crisis which is 
coming on—a crisis which is so important for her repose and for her in- 
dependence! It the gigantic power which weighs an the Continent 
ppens to herself another new part in a new sea, what will become of 
the rest of Europe? What will become of France. ? 


I cannot see how it is ontraging the King, to demand from his Mi- 
nisters why his name does not figure jn acts and in stipulations which 
are of so interesting a nature with reference to the welfare of his peo- 
ple and the independence of his Crown. Frederick II. King of Prus- 
sia, said, thatifhe was King of France there should not be a cannon 
fired in Europe without his permission, What would he have said at this 
time to see France so powerful aud so fine, put, to use the expression, out 
of Enropean politics, and the passive spectatress of the intrigues which 
tend to exalt the influence of one Power over ali the others? JT con- 
ceive that Ihave fulfilled the duty of a good and loyal Deputy; I am 
certain that I have expressed myself like a good Frenchman, and I 
demand that the paragraph be preserved. 


M. Courvorster (Procureur-General at Lyons).—I wish on the oc- 
casion of this discussion, in which it seems to nge that ail the rules of 
Parliamentary discussion are departed from, in order to put forward 
gome special principles—I wish, I say, toclear up some errors which 
appear to be pretty general, as to the obligation of carrying truth to the 
foot of the Throne, That is not the matter at present in debate; the 
question is now solely of an Address of compliment and respect. Your 
rules of proceeding are precise; they permit you only two sorts of Ad- 
dresses ; the first, only an Address of felicitation; the second, to demand 
the dismissal of a Minister or to request important changes in Legisla- 
zion. The one may be decided instanter in a Secret Committee; the 
other requires many sittings, many readings. The proposal now is to 
induce you to do by the chaunel of the first sort of Addresy what you 
can only do by the second, 

Is the Ministry guilty of weakness and haseness which they have 
compromised? If so, it should be attacked openly and warned of the 
attack. I repeat it; you have no right to criticise the Government in 
an Address in which you should only offer your fellcitations. Since I 
have sat in this Chamber, such an Address has always been distinguished 
by respect for the King and confidence in his Government. 


Several voices on the left—‘‘ Yes, and calumnies against the Oppo- 
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M. Courvorsrzen—I repeat it: these Addresses should be Address, 
es of compliment (hommage), and not of accusation, In England they 
long proceeded as you nuw wish to do; but since that country has re- 
nounced revolutionary theories, the Address to the King has never been 
other than an Address of gratitude, and there has never been found ia it 
the least criticism. 


(The interruptions became more violent. A voice on the left—“ You do 
not read the papers, or you would know that the Opposition constantly. pre- 
sent an Amendment.’’) ; 


M. Covrvorsiter continues in the midst of interruptions.—The 
wording of the Address is injurions to the King ; it is in vain te say that 
it refers to the Ministers. If itis necessary to insult Royal Majesty to 
its face, in order to adhere to the principles of a Representative Govern- 
ment, I tell you, that at that price [I never will be a Constitutional (a 
voice on the left, ‘* well, then, you will remain Procureur-General.”’ ) 


M. De Corcettes attempted to read a speech, on the general 
tenour of the Address, but the President observed to him, that the ques- 
tion only concerned the paragraph respecting Foreign relations. He 
promised ta confine himself to that point. He began then to speak of 
Russia and the cause of the Greeks, but it was observed to him from the 
left side, that this was mot the question, and he descended from the 
Tribune, 


General Foy—It is onr right, and also our duty as Deputies, just 
arrived as we have from our departments, to carry on every occasion to 
the Throne the expression of the public wishes and wants, aud even to 
combat the allegations of the ordigary Counsellors of the Crown, so 
often as they appear to us to be opposed to the truth and to the inter- 
ests of the country? our right is written in the charter; our duty is 
dictated to us by conscience. Invested with the confidence of our fellow 
citizens, we will not abdicate the rights of which the exercise is only 
granted us for a time; as faithfal Deputies, we will not shrink from the 
performance of our daty. 


The principle being established, if it had happened that his Ma- 
jesty had not addressed ns on the relations of France with foreign 
Powers; yet, nevertheless, if these relations appeared to us to be con- 
ducted with weakness, without dignity, and in a policy contrary to the 
interests of the nation, we should, in my opinion, be under the strictest 
obligation to warn the King of the faults committed by his Ministers ; 
for they alone, Gentlemen, can commit faults—for they alone can be 
moved by low passions, and find themselves entangled inintrigues unwor- 
thy of the government of a great people. The King has and can have nq 
wish but what is good, useful, and sujtable to the dignity of his Crown, 


It is on this account, Gentlemen, that the Speech from the Throne 
drew our particular attention to the condnct of our foreign affairs, 
Four paragraphs are devoted to this important object. Would it be proper 
that these paragraphs should remain without answer? Is this not the 
nataoral occasion to make the truth heard? Where can it be set forth 
with more advantage than in an Address which breathes throughout 
with respect and love? 


Assuredly France wishes for peace; but snch peace as strength 
commands, not such as weakness implores, France may do every thing 
in Europe by the sway she holds over recollections, and still more by 
her brave population and by her real resources of riches and power, 
France can alarm no one, because the moderatjon of the King is a gna, 
rantee against the mischieveus employment of our national strength; 
hut should we let ourselves be so forgotten—should we let ourselves be so 
effaced before those who know what we are worth and what wecan de? 


IT ask you, Messieurs—J appeal to all shades of opinion as to 
our diplomacy with relation to the affairs of Naples—was it worthy of 
the King or of France ? Had not the chief of the Bourbons a direct right 
to interfere, as a principal, and immediately, in the decisions adopted 
by the Powers with regard to a Prince of that House? Conld France 
remain indifferent to the Sapremacy exercised by the Sovereigns of the 
North in what was passing beyond the Alps? Still more recently we 
have read in the newspapers a Treaty, by virtue of which foreign troops 
are ta occupy the states of the King of Sardinia—of a Prince who is 
our nearest neighbour—of a Prince whose provinces, I may say, are 
interwoven with our departments, I see in this Treaty the King of 
Prussia and the signature of his Plenipotentiary; and the King of 
France—the King of 30,000,000 of men, goes for nothing in what is 
passing at our doors; his name is not even mentioned in a Treaty 
of which it would have been glorious for us to prevent the melancholy 
consequences, 


It is requisite, Messicars, in order that the Royal authority may 
receive within, all the respect that is due to it, that without, its Crown 
should be radiant; peace should never be purchased by sacrifices in. 
consistent with the national honor. 


The Commission proposes to us, to inform the King that we have 
a just confidence that his Government are penetrated with this great 
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trath ; this idea is justly founded, and there is a suitable respect in the 
manner in which it is expressed. I vote for the adoption of the 
paragraph. 

M. Larne, a Minister withoat a porte feuille, commenced by again 
reading the phrase, which he repeated three times. How, said he, could 
sach a phrase escape from the imattention of a French pen? Let us 
judge of it by the impression it made. For myself I declare that at the 
moment it dropped from the mouth of the President, my heart, all 
French asit is, was overwhelmed. Jt is said that the intentions of the 
framers of the Address were not hostile; but isnot the manner in which 
the expression is worded one of those adroit figures by the aid of which 
a negative is made to appear like an affirmative; one of those figures 
which is used in all artifices of style, for the purpose of disguising opi- 
nions under the forms of language? But one of the Members of tle 
Commission has entered into an explanation, and he has been more 
frank than his Colleagaes; he has told you for what reason the 
phrase was inserted, and in what sense it was intended. Now, Mes- 
sieurs, what is there in what he has said? The national honour 
has not been compromised by the King’s Government, and yet they 
would use the word purchased. Since there have existed in this 
Country deliberative assemblies, even those which weakened the scep- 
tre for the purpose of afterwards breaking it in pieces, there has never 
been pronounced a phrase so injurious to the King (a number of voices 
** i¢ applies to the Ministers”). M. Laing resumed in asolemn tone— 
Well, Messieurs, since it is henceforth to be forbidden to pronounce in 
this place the august and sacred name of the King, I trust that I shall 
at least be permitted to invoke the name of God, and to Him I appeal 
from this phrase, (Loud bursts of laughter, several voices—Go preach to 
the Missionaries.) 


M. Detator—I have been much surprised, Messieurs, at what 
kas just passed; the trath has escaped from those who are accused, 
Your Commission sought for the most polished, the most gentle terms, 
in order to prove that they did not wish to make false suppositions. 
They spoke of a just confidence, and lo! the Ministers step forward to 
prove that they are not entitled to it. What you did not suppose, they 
avow. What your Commission wished was to express a just and nation- 
al opinion; and what Frenchman is there whose heart does not leap 
when the dignity of his country is not spoken of—when a hope is ex- 
pressed thata peace has not been purchased. (here the speaker rais- 
ed his voice in pronouncing the weid, in imitation of the tone of M. 
Laine). Purchased by sacrifices which are inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of the Throne. This phrase, I repeat it, will be approved by ali 
these consciences which are not under the controul of the Ministers, 


M. Courvoisier—I am not under the controul of any one. 


M. Parpessus groaned, and raised his eyes to Heaven. They 
talk of purchase—the real purchasers are those who have concealed 
themselves behind the sacred person of the King. You say that you 
ought to be impeached, if you have failed in your duties towards the 
Sovereign and the Country. Do you believe that if we had had the 
conviction of such a fact, we should have merely expressed onr com- 
plaints in an insignificant phtase? You may, in that case, be certain 
that the thunders of impeachment would have fallen upon your heads, 
As to any thing further, do not believe that the examiuation of your 
conduct is not the object of our just sojicitade; the day is, perhaps, not 
far distant when you will have to render an account of it, The Com- 
mission, I repeat, sought forthe most respectful terms that Janguage 
admitted of, im order that there might not be the least doubt 9S to their 
intentions. What has given to you the right of calumniating them? but 
in calumniating them you accuse yourselves, and then invokd the name of 
God to repel the truth, The Speaker concluded by supporting the para- 
graph, 

The Keeper of the Seaxs again ascended the tribune, and thanked 
M. de la Bourdonnaye for his frankness. When what was said came 
from the heart, they might go out of the chamber with reciprocal esteem 
if they were not convinced. ‘I have said that the pbrase was injuri- 
ous, I now maintain that itis equivocal. The spirit of party has employed 
it in a double sense { those, who like M. de Corcelles, see in ita 
criticism on the King’s Government, think it not sufficiently favourable 
to nations in their revolts ; those with M. de la Bourdonnaye, think it 
does not look sufficiently to measures of severity to be adopted agaiust 
them.” (M. dela e—* I have not said that,”) How, be- 
sides, would you judge of European Politics? the documents fail you. 
General Foy has spoken to you of the efforts which ought to have been 
made in France to support the Neapolitans. (General Foy—“‘ F have 
not said a word of that.””) Ihad reason to believe from your previous 
opinions. (A voice on the left—‘ Tell us your own former opinions.” ) 
The Keeper of the Seals—“ I have never changed.” (Another Voice— 
** You have changed your black robe for a harlequin's jacket.”) The 
Keper of the Seals—“‘ The Honourable General has told us of the oc- 
cupation of Piedmont, which was foreign to France ; but how much 
would he have blamed us if we had taken part ig the affair?’ (General 
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Foy— You might certainly have interfered to prevent it.’”)—The Keeper 
of the Seals—“‘ England did not figure in that Convention: she, at 
least, isa great Power.” (A Voice on the left—“ England is not a 
Power bordering on Piedmont.’’) 


The Assembly appeared impatient; shouts from all quarters, “To 
the vote.” The president put the question on the suppression of the 
paragraph. All the Ministers, the whole of the centre, and a part of 
those to the right of the centre rose. On the eontrary, the whole of the 
right, a small portion of the right of the centre, the whole of the left, 
and all the left of the centre, except four Deputies, rose. 


__ The suppression of the paragraph was negatived hy a great majo- 
rity, and the Address, as proposed by the Commission, was adopted by 
a majority of 176 to 98, 

M. ce VILLELE, on whom all eyes were fixed, did not rise in the 
centre; a circumstance which gave little idea of his public character, 
and which excited many strange thoughts. For the first time the left 
was not outraged in the discussion, as it might have given the majority 
either to the Commission or to the Ministry; both parties scrupulously 
avoided in the debate any expression that might offend them. The 
Keeper of the Seals, in despair of the cause, endeavoured to catch both 
the right and the left, but the tactic of last year failed in the present. 
On the whole, the Ministry lost the majority. There remained with 
them nothing but a centre, without consideration, without influence, 
and having in turn decided and outraged all parties, they were at length 


abandoned by all, 
Etvelany. 


DUBLIN, SATURDAY, DECEMBER I, 1821. 
The following are transcripts frem the last provincial journals :== 


BurninG or a Courcu.—On Friday night some villains malicious. 
ly set fire to the parish church of Kivoekane, near Killarney, in the unit. 
ed diocess of Ardfert, aud totally consumed it, with a number of Bibles 
and prayer-books contained therein. The churchwardens of the parish 
were also threatened, afew days before, with either loss of life or pro- 
perty, if they did uot desist from collecting the church cess,— Limerick 
Chronicle. 


Lord Charles Manners, 3d Dragoons, Newcastle; Lieut.-Colonel 
Dick, 42d Highlanders, Rathkeale; and Lieut.-Col. Balfour, 40th Re- 
giment, Newcastle, are appointed Magistrates of the county of Lime- 
rick.—Limerick Chronicle. 


About three o'clock yesterday morning, a barn and haggard, the pro- 
perty, we learn, of a Mr. Cuffee, were burnt near the north-east foot 
of Sliebhaman mountain, beyond Nine-mile-house, close by Killemry 
and just within the bounds of the conuty of Kilkenny,—Clonmel Herald. 


A notice has been addressed to the brother of the unfortunate Shea 
who perished with his family and the inmates of his humble dwelling by 
the hands of midnight incendiaries, requiring him to abandon the pos- 
session of some lands held under circumstances somewhat similar to 
those which excited the horid vengeance of his brether’s murderers, 
Whether he is in a situation to resist this arbitrary and cruel mandate 
which annexes the penalty of death to non-compliance, we are not suffi 
ciently informed.— Kilkenny paper, 





Tn consequence of a requisition from the Magistrates, there was a 
meeting, last Friday, of the inhabitants of thetown of Tiperary, when 
nearly eighty most respectable individuals tendered their services, and 
were enrolled as special constables, io order to maintain a nightly watch 
and to preveut the contagion ofthe bordering disturbed counties from 
being introduced into their vicinity.—Clonmel Advertiser, 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF LIEUTENANT WATERS, 


We stated the rumoured murder of Lieutenant or Captain Waters 
in alate communication, The subjoined, from the last Cork papers, 
are on the subject: — 


‘* Captain Waters, a most inoffensive gentleman, who has been for 
some time past on the half-pay establishment, was an the night before 
last fired at and wounded (mortally, it is feared). He was on his way 
home to his residence, near Newmarket, at the time he was attacked. 
So little hope was entertained of his recovery, that Mr. Daltera, one of 
Coroners, is now (three o’clock) on his way to hold an inquest. We 
have seen a letter from a Magistrate in the neighbourhood, who des- 
cribes himself and all around him as in the utmost alarm.””—Cork Ad. 
vertiser. 

The SourHeRrn Reporter of Tuesday last adverts to the same event 
in the following words :— 

“A correspondent at Newmarket, in a letter dated yesterday, and 
received this morning, states, that several houses were broken into the 
night before, and that Lieutenant Waters, a gentleman on half pay, 
residing uear the town, was severely wounded. Uur correspondent addy, 
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that the wetness of the niglit véry fortunately rendered the firearms of 
the banditi useless, or several other gentlemen, whose lives were at- 
tempted, would have fallen victims. 

“NOTICE TO OUT-PENSIONERS. 


“Ttis his Excellency the Lord Lientenant’s command, that all 
out-pensioners belonging to the establishments of Chelsea, Kilmainham, 
or from the Royal Artillery, residing in the counties of Clare, Cork, 
Kerry, or Limerick, do personally report themselves to the military 
Officer in command at the station nearest to their present habition, on 
Monday, the 3d day of December next, between the hours of ten and 
four, and notify to such military Officer, their names, present residence, 
and whether they belong to Chelsea, Kilmainham, or to the Royal Ar- 
tillery. And they are hereby further enjoined to report themselves, in 
like manner, on each succeeding Monday until further orders, 


‘The pensioners to whom this order is addressed are, likewise, 
strictly to conform to such instructions as may be conveyed to them 
respectively by the General Officer commanding the district in which 
they reside, or by the military officers to whom they report themselves, 
in obedience to these the Lerd Lieutenant’s commands, indefault where- 
of they will be subjected to the loss of their pensions, 


‘In case of inability to attend, either from sickness or other infir- 
mity, the pensioner must send a certificate of such inability, signed by a 
magistrate, clergyman, or medical practitioner. 


* By his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’s command, 
Dublin-castle, Nov. 23, 1821. **C, GRANT.” 





(From the Dublin Papers.) 


A special Commission, consisting of Judges Daly, Jebb, Burton (of 
the King’s Bench) Moore, and Johnson (of the Comman pleas), and Mr. 
Baron M’Clelland, has been appointed to try offenders in the disturbed 
counties. These judges will open their commission and commence their 
labours in the city of Limerick on the 15th of December : their anthority 
will extend to the county and city of Limerick, the county aud city 
of Cork, the counties of Tipperary, Kerry, and Clare, and the Queen’s 
county. Of the propriety and wisdom of this measure there cannot be 
adonubt. Much good will result from it, we are convinced. The peo. 
ple of this country (in the mass) are fond of the forms justice, and res- 
pect them : this commission will be exceedingly imposing, from the num- 
ber and character of its members, 

“ Dublin-castle, Nov. 23. 1821. 


We regret to learn that the house of Michael Aylmer, Esq., in the 
connty of Kildare was attacked for arms; and other tarbulent indicati- 
ons have been manifested in the same county. 


We find by the provincial newspapers received this day, that armed 
assassinations are either formed, or on the point of being formed, in the 
county of Clare, in the county of Tipperary, and in the county of Li- 
merick. There was a namerous meeting of magistrates and other gen- 
tlemen at Doonas on last Monday, at which Sir Hagh Diilon Massey, 
Bart, presided ; and it was there unanimously resolved, that the per- 
gous present should form themselves into an armed association for aiding 
the military power and police in preserving the tranquility of their neigh- 
bourhood. 

(From the Dublin Patriot of Thursday last.) 

His Majesty’s Privy Council will again assemble at Dublin Castle 
at2e'clock to-morrow. Summonses were yesterday issued for the at- 
tendance ot the several members of the Council now in Ireland. 


Yesterday a number of gentlemen had audience of his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant at the Castle, The audience did not cease until a 
late hour in the afternoon. His Excellency will continue regularly to 
receive such persons, as may desire to communicate with him, from oue 
till three or four o’elock each day. The most decided and vigorous 
sneasures on the part of Government are in progress. 

Orders went down last night, to put on permanent daty 600 men 
of the brigade of Yeomaury in the county of Armagh, of which Col. 
Blacker is the senior officer. The proportions from the different corps 
as follow :—Seago, 200; Lurgan, 150; Tanderagee, 150 ; Portodown, 
200. ‘Total 600; besides a proper allowance of officers and sergeants. 


Yesterday, the Commandants of the different Yeomanry Corps of 
this city met his Excellency the Lord Lientenant. His Excellency, 
after briefly touching on the disturbed state of different parts of the 
country, and the necessity of precautionary measures to prevent its 
farther progress, requested they would state the number, &c., that they 
could muster of their respective corps, in case of necessity ; and for 
foture arrangements, his Excellency referred them to the Chief Secre- 
tary, Mr. Graut, who was present. His Excelleucy was also pleased to 
abserve to the Commandants, that it was not necessary for them to 
come ina body for the future, as he would himself receive their reports 
gadividually, as suited their couveuience, 
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Spanish Subscription. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Your paper of yesterday contains some remarks npon my letter of 
the 27th ult. Having had the frankness to affix my mame to the above’ 
document, I expected that whatever answer was made to it would have 
appeared with the signature of the person who undertook its refutation, 
consequently I should be warranted in not taking any notice of them ; 
but as such condact might be attributed to the weakness of my cause, 
imust unwillingly intrude again into public notice. 


Sir, 


Tt is indispensable to give the origin of the subscription for the re- 
lief of the sufferers by the plague in Spain, On the 20th September 
his Catholic Majesty invited the nation to raise subscriptions for the 
above object in all parts of the kingdom. On the Ist of November, ob- 
servingin theSpanish papers sundry donations, I proposed to seve- 
ral friends present to enter into a snbscription, and the suggestion 
was received with alacrity; and immediately every one subscribed 
what he thought proper, and I undertook to communicate this project 
to our other countrymen in Londen ; and likewise to collect the names, 
and their respective quotas. The number of subscribers increased, and 
one of the gentlemen, actuated by the best wishes for the success of the 
subscription, undertook to make it known to the Spanish legation. As 
all showed a desire to promote the object in view, and it was found that 
several gentlemen, not belonging to the Spanish nation, had subscribed 
their names or were willing to do so, then for the first time it was thonght 
advisable to insert it in the public journals, and give an opportunity to 
the benevolent of all nations to practice the dictates of their hearts, 
and what was originally intended to be confined to the Spaniards be- 
came general. 


About this period the gentleman who took the charge of getting the 
subscription of the legatiou infyrmed ore that he had been unsuccessfnl 
in bis application. 

On the 2th November, the first insertion of the subcription ap- 
peared in the public journals, and on the Mth a committee ef six mem- 
bers and a treasurer were chosen. 


On the 2Ist, another of the snbscribers, whose purse is always 
ready to support whatever is patriotic or charitable, wrote a letter to 
the proper member of the legation, imploring his support to the chari- 
table object in view, to which no answer was made till Saturday after 
noon, the 24th ult., after the unfortunate paragraph, the cause of all 
this discord, made its appearance in the public journals of the day. § 
appeal to any one who is not a Stoic whether this had not a tendency to 
impress. my mind with the idea that obstacles were thrown in the way 
of the subscription from a quarter least to be expected, and perhaps 
carried me to express my feelings warmly in the letter, which, without 
having time to cousult my colleagues, I wrote on the 24th. Theabsence 
of a few or many names from a list of subseriptions has nothing extra 
ordinary in it; but if the absentees should be those persons whose duty 
it is to promote every undertaking whose aim is the benefit of all 
or part of their countrymen, then it becomes striking. It is not asual 
in this country, when a subscription is on foot, to make donations out 
of this channel ; and the expeiience of every day will prove that the 
Princes, and even the Monarehs of England, do not disdain te become 
subscribers when the object is landable. There has been no mystery 
whatever on my side, and if there had been as little on the other, and 
they had frankly declared at the first application that nothing would be 
subscribed because they had already sent their donations, then there 
would have been no cause of dispute, nor any need of applying to Catalonia 
to ascertain the fact; but these mysteries have continned even after 
the avowal of it in the public prints: for no longer than Monday, 
the 26th nlt., one of the gentlemen of the legation sent word to one 
of the committee to know what the other members of the legation 
had subscribed, that his name might be put down for an equal sum, 
The conduct of the legation in this affair compared with mine will 
be the best criterion to decide who has shown most regard for the 
nation to which I glory to belong, and to its government; since this 
can have no other object in view but the benefit of that; and if 
the votes of the foreign and national subscribers were taken, I doubt 
not the majority would acquit me of having shown any disrespect 
to them. As for my worthy colleagnes, let them say if it is not true 
that a meeting was held last Wednesday, of the members of the com- 
mittee, totake into consideration the steps to be adopted to make 
known the conduct of the legation in the proper quarter; and 
whether I did not give it as my opinion that it would be as well not to 
take any notice of it. This will give an insight of what they thought of 
my conduct, 


I have discharged my promise by publishing the rise and progress 
of this controversy, aud must leave it to the impartial public to judge. 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


London, Dec. 1, 1821, ANSELMO DE ARROYAVE, 
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York MWthig Cub. 
Morning Chronicle, London, December 7, 1821. 


The Annual Dinner of this Accociation took place at the Assembly 

s, York, on Monday last, (Dec. 3,) when abont 400 of the Members 

and visitors sat down to a snmptnons entertainment provided from 

Etridge’s Hotel—Marmadake Wyvill, Esq. M. P.in the Chair—Alder. 
man Dnnsley, Vice-President. ‘ 


Among the comnany were—Lord Viscount Normanby: Hon. T. 
Dundas, M. P.; J. G. Lambton, M. P.; D. Sykes, M. P.: T.S. Dun- 
combe, Esq.; H. Witham, Esq. : Colonel Cradock ; Geo. Palmer, Esq. ; 
Colonel M‘Lean ; M. Stapviton, Esq. (Myton), &. After the eloth had 
been removed Non Nobis Domine was sung in excellent style. 


The CHAIRMAN then gave— 


Phe King, and may he speedily dismiss his present evil advi- 
seers” —which was drank with three times three. 


The next toast was—* The King and the Constitntion,” which was 
followed by ‘‘ The Memory of our late injured and beloved Queen.” The 
latter was drank in silence and standing. 


The CHAIRMAN then rose and said, that he felt the highest satis. 
faction at seeing, on that occasion, so numerous and respectable a com- 
pany, for he attached the atmost importance to assoriations of that des- 
eription. The formation of the York Whig Club had been the means of 
arousing public spirit; it had defeated the Tory faction ; and by the ex- 
ertions of its Members had secured the independence of their city. He 
did not look at it as important in a merely local view, but he consider- 
ed it to be of great general advantage. When they saw associations 
formed for purposes hostile to public freedom, and particularly to curtail 
the Liberty of the Press, it behoved the people to take such means as 
would effectually secure their liberties ; and he thought they conld adopt 
no better mode to frustrate the designs of their enemies than bv esta- 
blishing associations similar to the York Whig Club, With these im- 
pressions he proposed the health of. 


“Sir George Cayley and the Whig Club of York,” which was 
drank with cheers. 


Mr. HARGROVE, (Editor of the York Heratp) solicited atten- 
tion to a letter from Sir George Cayley, (who was now on the Continent) 
which had been received by him in answer to anintimation to attend the 
Meeting. Besides assigning the reason of his absence, Sir George mide 
some general observations worthy of attention; and he (Mr. H.) wonld 
therefore, request the Secretary to read it, without intruding further 
upon the attention of the Meeting. . 


“ GenTLEMEN, No. 315, Rue St. Honore, Paris, Oct.19, 1821. 


I have just received, throngh Mr. Hargrove, your commnnica- 
tion addressed to me at London, ‘respecting the intention of the 
York Whig Cinh to hold a public dinner next month. I regret most 
truly that I cannot attend in the Chair yon have done me the honour to 
name me for, without undertaking a journey by sea and land of a 
thousand miles, and that almost immediately after my return wrong 
I regret exceedingly, that I shall be deprived of hearing the poli- 
tical sentiments of the Club and its visitors on this occasion. ‘Phere 
is something in the present silence of the country that is fearful and 
oppressive; when we take a view of our political elements, and con- 
template the almost unlimited spread of knowledge and deep feeling 
that exists upon this subject, the contrast seems to proclaim that our si- 
lence is sullen. We have witnessed the dismissal of Civil and Military 
Officers, of the highest character, without any assigzed reasons what- 
ever; we have witnessed the people, whilst unarmed, more than once 
attacked by military force, and even their blood spilt with impunity, 
whilst the very laws of the land, those sacred balwarks of liberty, bear 
the appearance of having been strained for the punishment of slight poli- 
tical offences, upon doubtfal constractions on the one hand, and restrain- 
ed from their ordinary course on the most palpable and atrocious cases 
on the other, If these things be true, is it not an attempt of the present 
Administration to enslave the country by individual and public intimidati- 
on ? —What other construction can be put npon them? The people are 
prevented, as much as possible, from exercising their right to meet for 
the purpose of petitioning against grievances, by new enacments un- 
known to the spirit of the constitution—whilst a sweeping combina- 
tion, offensive and defensive, has beer entered into by the great Con- 
tinental Potentates. We pominally are not a party in this alliance ; 
and though the domineering spirit of their military Government seems 
to have been transplanted hither, [ trust it will not find a congenial 
soil, and that the plant will wither before the sunshine of the British 
Press, and the wide-spreading cultivation of mind that has ensned 
from it.—Your political opponents will not be inclined to deny this 
statement, but they will justify it upon the alleged ground of the rio- 
dence of the friends to reform. There is reason to hove that all the 
Opposite violence of political opinion in the different classes of society 
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are likely to subside—the manufacturing districts, where great Priva. 
tion formerly stimulated to feverish feelings on this subject, are gra- 
dually getting more at thei ease by employment---whilst the high Tory 
and agricultural districts are meeting these half-way by a corresponds 
ing depression; hence I trust that a Reform favorable to the Consti- 
tational liberty of the land may be the issue, and I am confident that 
the York Whig Club will do all in its power to set a proper example of 
that inflexibie firmness, combined with perfect moderation ef political 
sentiment, which is so essential towards promoting this object. The 
Committee are aware of the earnestness with which I have ever 
pressed upon the attention of the Club the good that would re- 
suit from the Gentlemen of the Connty who are friendly to the cause of 
Reform becoming honorary Members of the Whig Club; it would thus 
become a central rallying point for all those of every class of society 
who wish to support Constitutional Liberty—whereas, scattered as they 
now are, those individual sentiments are perfectly unavailing on many 
political occasions deserving public notice. I wish the Committee to 
urge this point once more. The establishment of the York Whig Club 
has already secnred two Whig Members to the City, and the combittae 
tion of the Connty would secure an equally favourable result. 


1 remain, Gentlemen, your obliged servant, 
GEORGE CAYLEY.” 


Mr. LAMBTON rose amidst the most enthusiastic and long cons 
tinned cheers we ever heard. When silence was obtained, he begged 
to he allowed to offer them his thanks for the cordial manuer in which 
they had received the toast proposed by his Hon. Friend. As a Mem-« 
ber of that Club, and a Freeman of the City of York, he felt the utmost 
satisfaction at witnessing on that occasion so numerous, independent, 
and enlightened an assemblage, and he could assure them, that he pare 
ticipated in the sentiments expressed by his Honourable Friend, res« 
pecting the formation and atility of that Association. It was in such @ 
union as he then beheld, that he looked for that spirit which alone could 
awe the minions of depotism, and abash the slaves of power (applause). 
Whatever difficulties they had experienced—whatever obtacles they 
had met with, they had completely overcome them. They had suc 
ceeded in discomfiting the Tory faction, as his Honourable Friend had 
justly observed, in their city, and established its independence; and he 
wonld tell them, what his Hononrable Friend could not tell them, that 
they had elected for their Representatives two as honourable and inde« 
pendent men as any in the kingdom, whose every vote, so far as 
he could judge (and he had been almost a Constant attendaut on 
the House) had been regulated by a sincere attachment to the 
liberties of the people, and a veneration for the purity of the 
Constitntion (applause). hose liberties and that purity conld only be 
restored and maintained by a union of the middle and the upper classes 3 
and it was on that principle he considered that the York Whig Club had 
set a noble example (cheers). and in the present times was calculated to 
produce great public benefit ; for he might safely say, that each year was 
marked by some fresh attack on the Constitution—some new instance of 
state-corruption—some additional proof of misgovernment (loud ' ap. 
plause.) They had seen but recently a Bill of the most atrocions nature 
bronght into Parliament —a Bill of Pains and Penalties—a Bill at vari- 
ance with every principle of justice—a Bill, of which he trusted he 
shonld never witness a parallel. The voice of the people had on that 
occasion been exerted with success; it had prevented the Bill passing, 
and had at last extorted that reluctant justice in favour of the Queen, 
which would otherwise have been denied her (great applause.) She 
gained a momentary triumph, but the struggle cost her life ; the frail 
constitution of woman could not sustain the momentary assaults made 
npon her character and peace ; and though she gained her canse, the 
malice of her enemies san her to the grave. (At this part of the How 
nourable Gentleman's speech, the most affecting silence prevailed, as every 
person seemed under the influence of the deepest feelings.) At such a mo- 
ment it might have been expected that her enemies would have desisted 
from their nnmanly course: that in the grave her errors, her misfor- 
tnnes, and the enormity of her persecutors, would have found a period. 
But even then the Ministers conld not abstain from venting their 
mite of empty spite over her remains, by endeavoring to deprive the 
people of the last opportunity of evincing their respect, attachment, 
and regret towards her. The Meeting knew that on the occasion of her 
faneral the peace of the Metropolis had been endangerea, and that two 
Englishmen lost their lives—he might almost say were murdered, 
But that atrocious act wonld pass, as others equally atrocious had 
passed, with impunity; it would be screened by the same veil 
that protected the anthors of the outrage at Manchester (ap- 
plause). The Ministers knew that they were guaranteed by the majorities 
they could command. Bat there was a trial which they could not 
eseape—a Jury that could not be packed—a Court that could not be 
influenced, bat which would andauntedly prononace the nnerring dice 
tates of jastice—he meant the bar of public opinion (immense cheering.) 
At that bar their majorities would not avail them—from that bar they 
had retired condemned, and public execration would pursue them even 
into the recesses of the Cabinet, In the same spirit in which the 
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persecuted the Queen they had dism's:ed Sir Robert Wilson, advising his 
Majesty to that act, upon the ground of anonymous depositions and 
secret slanders (applause). His Gallant Friend had demanded the names 
ef the authors of the information secretly given against him, but they 
had been refused. He, Sir Robert Wilson, wished to know who the in- 
formers were, in order that he might prosecute and bring them to jus- 
tice. But there was no foundation for the insinnation of crime. Sir 
Robert was not dismissed for being guilty or suspected of crime—unless 
it was a crime to attend the funeral of the Queen; for it was this act 
of his that caused his dismissal. That the Ministers, in attempting to 
defend the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson without hearing, would en- 
deavour to shelter themselves under the plea of prerogative, he (Mr. 
Lambton) had no doubt. But he would tell them, that the prerogatives 
of the Crown were given for the benefit, and not for the oppression of 
the people (loud cheers), The advisers of the act would have to meet a 
fearful responsibility, and they ought to be known and accountable to 
Parliament. They may now indeed say, as their tools have said, that 
Sir Robert Wilson, being no longer an officer, is not amenable to trial by 
Court Martial, as no precedent exists of an officer of the army being 
tried after his dismissal. But, unfortunately for this argument, a prece- 
dent can be found—such a trial had been granted. He alluded to the case 
of Lord George Sackville, who, for alleged misconduct at the battle of 
Minden, was cashiered without trial. He( Lord George Sackville) protest- 
ed his innocence, and demanded a trial. The opinion of the Judges was 
taken, and six months after his services had been dispensed with he re- 
ceived the benefit of trial by Court Martial, as he had demanded, and un- 
derwent its sentence. This case went directly to prove, that according to 
precedent as well as to justice, Sir Robert Willson was still iu a situati- 
on to demand trial by Court Martial (applause). But the time was not 
come for the full disenssion of this subject. In the meanwhile the tools 
of power—those worthies who slander alike the living and the dead— 
deal in reviling and falsehood, and seek, by the basest means, to excite 
prejudice against his Gallant Friend. When Parliament met the case 
would be fully discussed, and though Sir Robert Wilson might himself at 
present refrain from noticing the calumnies published agaiust kim, be- 
eause he despised them—and having judged it most advisable, at pre- 
sent, to defer stating his case, because it might he premature, and afford 
his enemies a handle—it did not prevent him (Mr. L.) from saying that 
no ground whatever existed for charging his Gallant Friend with any 
other offence than that of yielding to the dictates of humanity, and a 
wish to spare the wanton effusion of blood (loud and reiterated cheering). 
They had heard Sir G, Cayley’s letter read, in which he stated the alarm 
he felt atthe sullen silence which prevailed, respecting the state of 
the public affairs, at atime too when education and information on 
political subjects were so widely diffused. It must be admitted that 
there was reason to deem that silence indicative of an approaching 
storm. If we look at a country nearly allied to us—TIreland, we should 
seé atrocities perptrated of the most horrid nature, the fruit of centuries 
‘ef misrule—enormities equal to any committed in the most barbarous 
nations. If a line of conciliation, instead of one of oppression, were pur- 
4ned—if the principle of religions toleration and equality were adopted— 
if the remission of a system, most onerous to that unhappy country, were 
accomplished—the Tithe system, and if there conld be established a 
powerful resident Gentry, the evils of Treland might, and in all human 
probability would be diminished, and the prosperity of the country 
advanced. But before this can be expected, we must have wiser Mi- 
nisters ; the interests of all must be bound up together (applause). It 
Was remarkable, if we looked through the world, to see in almost every 
part of it, the progress of liberal opinions, particularly in South America 
under the auspices of our gallant countryman, Lord Cochrane; and he 
hoped, that althongh that glorious canse had met with an adverse issue 
in Italy, to see it again burst forth there with renewed vigour, increased 
attength, and better prospects of snccess (loud cheers).—We had seen it 
triumph in Spain and Portugal, in which countries it was fast dispelling 
the clonds of superstition and ignorance; and it was now progressively 
advancing in acountry above all others dear to the classical mind— 
Greece, famed for its warriors, its poets, its philosophers, and its states- 
men ; there we beheld a remnant of that glorious race endeavouring to 
emancipate themselves from the bondage of their Turkish oppres- 
Bors; and he trusted, that among Englishmen, they would not want 
that encouragement and assistance which the people of this coun- 
try could afford (applause). While other countries were thns rons- 
ing from their langour, it was certainly singular, that in England 
there shonld appear to be so much apathy; for althongh we pos- 
Ress more freedom, perhaps, than most other countries, and stand 
foremost in the rank of nations, it was yet impossible that we could pos- 
$¢s3 any real or true liberty without a Reform of Parliament (enthusiastic 
cheers.) The only effectual means of securing the benefits of good Go- 
vernment, was to provide an honest and independent Parliament. With- 
out such a Reform, the people conld never enjoy thé advantages con- 
templated by our ancestors at the Revolution of 1688: a Reform em- 
racing a wide extension of the elective suffrage. With regard to him- 
4elf, he had given a pledge of his wishes to obtain such a Reform; and 
Me trusted they knew him too well to suspect that he would désert that 
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$ pledge. He certainty had submitted a plan.to that effect, but he was 
not bigotted to it, and he should be most ready and willing to aid any 
other which he deemed preferable. Having introduced a motion in fa- 
vour of Reform, he thought himself bound to bring forward a plan for the 
purpose of obviating the objection, that the Reformers had uo distinct or 
practicable plan. From the way io which the House uniformly treat« 
ed that question, he considered it futile to expect that it would ever 
reform itself; aud, if it were to be reformed, it could only be by the 
power and operation of publicopinion acting, he might almost say, on 
the fears of that assembly. That such might be the result was his 
fervent prayer; and he concluded by observing, that ifhis services 
conld ever be of any advantage to the City or County of York, it would 
afford him the ntmost pleasure to devote themon such occasions.—(The 
applause at the close of this speech was literally deafening.) 


‘The health of Lord Normanby and the other visitors of the Club 
was then drank with enthusiasm.” 


Lord NORMANBY rose, amidst lond and enthusiastic cheering. 
When the applanse had subsided, his Lordship observed, that if he were 
to take the hononr that had been conferred upon him as a mere compli. 
ment to himself, he should best express his gratitude by thanking them 
as concisely as he did sincerely ; but he felt that an expectation was 
coupled withthe introdaction of his name that he would support the 
cause which they were then met to promote ; and he pledged himseif to 
further, as far as lay inhis power, the objects, and maintain the prin. 
ciples of that Association (loud cheering). Were his feelings lukewarm, 
there might be reason to induce him to adopt a different line of conduct, 
But he felt it to be a paramount duty to support those measures which 
could alone check the progress of that corruption which was preying up- 
on the very vitals of the State, and threatened the total extinction of the 
liberties of the country (applause). With these feelingshe trusted that 
the principles of that Club would daily become more general. There 
were certain difficulties opposed to their progress, but by a manly and 
steady perseverance those difficulties might and would be overcome; as 
by such perseverance in a firm line of conduct that Club had conquered 
those obstacles with which it had had to ter (applause). It was 
vain to conceal that they were contending against fearful odds. The 
spirit of Toryism had so many ramifications, so many holds on the fol- 
lies, vices, and passions of mankind; so many temptations to the 
cupidity of the selfish—it held forth so many prospects of advan- 
tage to the corrnpt, its power had been so consolidated by the 
length of time it had predominated, and every fresh instance of 
corruption so added to its strength, and every fresh instance of 
profligacy so increased its means, that it must be owned it had be- 
come extremely formidable; yet he did not despair of crushing it by a 
firm and manly perseverance. That monster of corruption, the Nationat 
Debt, had enormously increased during the present Administration, and 
the collection of the Revenue now exceeded the amount of the interest 
of the debt when the present Ministry cameinto office. It was vain, 
therefore, to attempt tu conceal the magnitade of the power which they 
had to oppose—the various windings and intricate operations of the 
system through all its parts, seen as its influence was in the dead vote 
of the daily petitioner at the Treasury, the anprincipled servility of 
hungry expectancy, and the arbitrary measnres of the actan! possessors 
of official power and emolument. Yet, not content with all these sour- 
ces of power, the supporters of Administration had endeavomed to 
prop their canse by other and still more disreputable means. They 
had established a system of misrepresentation and calumny. Dis- 
loyalty and sedition, in their mouths or from their pens, had become 
cant words applied at random to all who opposed the will of the Minister. 
They strove to mix up the safety and permanence of all those institutions 
which the country esteemed as valuable and sacred with the preserva- 
tion of their own (he hoped temporary) usurpation.—Above all, they 
endeavonred to connect loyalty to the Sovereign with servile adulation 
of themselves. But hetrusted that his Majesty would see through their 
acts, and that by going more among his people he would be better 
able to judge of their feelings and opinions; and, though his Majes- 
ty might not experience that warmth and volatility from his En- 
glish subjects that he had witnessed ina sister part of the kingdom, 
he doubted not that the people of this country were as loyal and 
as much attached to the King and the laws as any other portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects, however they might disapprove the acts 
of his Ministers (applause). It was not surprising that, posgessed 
of these various sources of power, almost unlimited, the systematic 
violation of public opinion had been progressive ; and accordingly they 
had seen each successive year fertile in encroachments on popular right, 
The daring attack on the Meeting at Manchester was followed by the 
birth of the monstrous Bill of Pains and Penalties, and again this year, 
they had seen some prominent traits of a similar description. It re, 
mained for the 14th of August to show that the petty malice of powep 
could extend even to the grave, and that, iu furtherance of the policy 
manifested towards the late Queen in her lifetime, the Authorities of 
the country, after her death, were placed in opposition to the best fee}, 
ings of the people, He should have hoped that the spirit ia which the 
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preceedings to which he alluded had been commenced, would have 
ceased when life was extinctin the object of their persecation, and that 
they would not have carried it to a point which he thought must have 
startled some of their most devoted adherents. This led him to the 
case of Sir Robert Wilson, who had been dismissed from the army with- 
out trial, without hearing, and, he might add, without accusation 
(applause.) He agreed with his Hon. Friend (Mr. Lambton), that the 
Ministers, in this instance, had acted under a fearful responsibility. 
They should recollect that the odious and forced exercise of dormant 
prerogative had, ere now, led to consequences which no man could wish 
to see recur (applause). The evils which he had mentioned he considered 
were to be traced to the defective state of the Representation of the Peo- 
ple (lould cheering). 1t had been justly remarked, that without a pro- 
perly constituted House of Commons, the liberties of the country were 
written in sand. The House of Commons had reversed its natural and 
proper character, and instead of being the Representative of the Peo- 
ple, and a check npon the Government, it was the Representative of 
the Government and a check upon the People (loud applause), But under 
all these circumstances of discouragement, it was consoling to reflect 
that we were fighting with the spirit of the age on our side; and if the 
people were united, firm, and persevering, he confidently anticipated 
that, sooner or later, they would accomplish that change which was 
so essential for the respectability of the Sovereign, the independence 
and purity of the Parliament, and the liberties and prosperity of the 
people. His Lordship concluded amidst long continued cheering. 


“Sir Robert Wilson, and may every Officer in the British Army 
and Navy be equally attached to the liberties and best interests of the 
people.” 

Mr. LAMBTON returned thanks, and apologized for Sir Robert 
Wilson's absence. 


The Honorable T. DUNDAS, M. P. returned thanks on his health 
being drank, and was greeted, on rising and sitting down with reiterated 
cheers. We regret exceedingly that we cannot afford room for his 
speech. 

. Mr. HARGROVE prefaced, with a few appropriate remarks, the 
healths of the City Members, which toast was greeted with the warmest 
acclamations, and drunk with three times three. 

“D1, Svkes, Esq. M. P., and the Independent Electors of Hull.’’ 

Mr. SYKES returned thanks, and spoke at considerable length, 
bunt the space occupied by the preceding speeches precludes our inser- 
ting his able and eloqnent remarks. 

J. S. DUNCOMBE, Esq. on his health being drunk, begged to ac- 
knowledge the honour conferred upon him. He assured them it was 
with pride and satisfaction he felt that he was a Member of the York 
Whie Club—a society equalled by few and surpassed by none, for its in- 
dependence, importance, and utility! After the able and eloquent speech 
es which had been delivered, in the sentiments of which he entirely con- 
curred, he would not trespass at much length on their attention. The 
priaciple on which that Association was founded wonld, he trusted, one 
day triumph over the malice of its opponents—that malice which could 
pursue a broken-hearted woman even beyond the grave. Lord Norman- 
by had well said that disloyalty and sedition had become cant words in 
the sense in which they were too frequently used. For himself he sub- 
scribed to the sentiments of the Poet, who said— 

* We love 
The King who loves the law, respects his bounds 
And reigns coutent within them: him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free: 
Bat recollecting still that he is man, 

We trust him not too far. King though he be, 
And King in England too, he may be weak, 
And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise amiss his proper powers, 

Or covet more than freemen choose to grant; 
Beyond that mark is treason. He is our’s, 

To administer, to guard, to adorn the State, 
But not to warp or change it. We are his, 
To serve him nobly in the common cause, 

True to the death, but not to be his slaves.” 

“ A, Witham, Esq., and may an end be speedily put to all civil and 
political disabilities, on account of religious opinions.”’ 

Mr. WITHAM thanked the company in a long and able speech on 
the policy and justice of placing the Catholics on a level with their 
fellow-subjects. 

On the health of Earl Grey being given, Mr. LAMBTON briefly 
returned thanks, 

That of Earl Fitzwilliam, the Vice-Chairman, and various other 
Toasts fo.lowed. 

Mr. Lambton left the room about ten o'clock; the Chairman soon 
after quitted, and the whole company broke up and dispersed with the 
most amicable feelings aud apparcat satisfaction, . 





The British Pavy. 


The present number of ships of the British Navy employed in Com. 
mission (exclusive of those fitting out to relieve others, and revenue 
cruisers), is 124, viz—12 sail of the line (nine as guard ships), 33 fri- 
gates, 53 sloops and brigs,9 discovery and surveying ships, and 17 
gun-brigs, schooners, and eutters :— 


At Portsmouth.—Queren CHaRLoTTE, 108; ALBION, 74; RAMILIEs? 
74; Active, 46; Brazen, 28; Hinp 20; Rosario, 10; CAMELION» 
10 ; Grecran, 10, 

At Plymouth.—ImeREGNABLE, 104; Winpsor Caste, 74; SPeENcER, 
74; Puzron, 38; ALBron, 14; Hexicon, 10; Pigmy, 10; Dwarr, 
cutter. 

At Chatham and Sheerness.—GENOA, 78; NoRTHUMBERLAND, 78 ; 
Burwark, 76; Severn, 50; Wye, 26; Brisk, 10 ; Pronger, 10; Sur- 
Ly, 8; Swan, 8. 

At Cork,—Semiramis, 42; Cyrus, 20; Aran, 18; GANNETT, 18; 
PanporA, 18; SaprHo, 18; Hartequin, 16; Wor, 16; Pike, 14; 
PiumpeR, 12, 

At Leith.— Dover, 28 ; Nimrop, 18; MARTIAL, 12 ; Swincer, 12 
CuHeRroKeE, 10. 

In the Mediterranean.—RocuHeErort, 80; REvOLUTIONAIRE, 46 ; Ha- 
VANNAH, 38; LARNE, 20; MARTIN, 20; Mepina, 20; DisParcn, 185 
Racenorse, 18; Rose, 18; RepPo.e, 10; CHANTicLEER, 10. 

Tn the East Indies.—Leanver, 60, Giascow, 50; LiverPoot, 503 
Topaze, 46; Hyperion, 42; Daunriess, 24; SaTELLire, 18 ; Sopuie, 
18; CurLew, 18. 





In the West Indics.—Svyoitie, 44; Pyramus, 42; Tripune, 425 
TAMAR, 28; TyNE, 26; Esk, 20; Farmoutn, 20; Nautitus, 18; One 
TARIO, 18: ParTHIAN, 18; RALEIGH, 18; SuRtNaM, 18; Bustarp, 10. 


At the Brazils.--Supers, 78; Aurora, 46; Dorts, 42; Owen 
GLENDOoWER, 42; Creote, 42 ; Brossom, 26; Conway, 26; Beaver, 
10; Avacritry, 10; SLANEy, 10. 

At the Cape.—Vico, 74 ; Menat, 26; Heron, 10; Cyener, 10; 
SHEARWATER, 10. 

On the Coast of Africa.—IpmiGENta, 42; PHEASANT, 22; Myrmt- 
Don ; 20; MorGiana, 18; TuistLe, 12; SNAppFR, 12 


At Halifax.—NEwcast Le, 60; Forte, 44; Niemen, 28; ATnrot, 
28 ; BeLtetre, 20 ; Cyrene, 20; DoTTeREL, 18; JasseuR, 18; ARGus, 18, 


At Newfoundiand.—Sir Francis Drak, 34; Vatorous, 26; Ecerta 
14; Grasshopper, 18 ; Perzer, 12; Drake, 10; CurnkKer, 10, 


Discovery and Surveying.—Fory, Hecta, Leven, Suamrock, BAe 


THURST, InvesTIGATOR, SNAP, ADVENTURE, KANGAROO. 

The Tartar frigate has been re-commissioned by Captain Heary E, 
P. Stuart. Lientenant Richard Pearce is appoimted to her. Lieutenant 
John King is appointed First of the Driver ; Lieutenant H. P. Jones, 
first of the Brazen ; Lientenant O. Gunning to the Mornaiana, Mr,’ 
B. Hunter is appointed Master, and Mr. Marchant Purser, of the SPENe 
cer; Mr, Yule, Master to the SEMiramMis,—Courier, : 


(Worrible Piurder, 


From Freeman's Journal of Thursday the 29th of November, 1821; 











Letters received in town this day from the neighbourhood of 
Kanturk mention the assassination of Captain Waters, who lived near 
the town of New market. this dreadful deed was perpetrated Sunday 
night last, and the letter which communicates the intelligence wag 
written the followiag day, As the circumstance has been communie 
cated just as we were preparing for going to press, we have no time 
for stating any of the particalars. 

A report has gained greund in town, that Captain Wallace, of 
Drishane-castle, in the neighbourhood of Kanturk, has been attacked 
on Sunday night; that he made a most gallant defence, and had ree 
pulsed ifs assailants, after having received a wound in the contest. All 
we have'to say at presentis, that we have seen a letter, written from 
a place within five miles of Captain Wallace’s residence, on Monday 
last, which does not authenticate the circumstance. Probably tha 
assassination of Captain Waters may have caused a confusion of names 
and circumstances ; at least we must doubt the report concerning Cape 
tain Wallace. Of the other horrible occurence there is no doubt. 


A notice in the Dustty Gazetre directs all ont-pensioners of 
Chelsea, Kilmainham, or the Royal Artillery, residing in the counties of 
Ciaro, Cork, Kerry, or Limerick, to report themselves personally on 
Monday, 3d December, and every succeeding Monday, to the next 
military officer, and to conform themselves to instructions received 
through such officer, or throngh the genera! officer commanding thé 
district. If unable to attend, acertificate must be sent, signed by a 
magistrate, a clergymav, Or a médical practitioner, Penalty, forfeiture 
of pension, : ; Pon 3 
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Hiemoir of Nir. Perry. 





From the Morning Chronicle of the 10th of December 1821. 


Motives of delicacy prevented us from attempting to do jnstice to 
the memory of him who for such a length of years was identified with 
Tue Morninc CHRONICLE, and who will fill so conspicuous a place iu the 
History of the Press of this Country. His Contemporaries, however, 
rushed forward at once, witha generous ardour, to supply the deficien- 
cy, and paid a tribute to the head and the heart of our lamented friend, 
the more gratifying to his family, as even suspicion itself cannot ques- 
tion the disinterestedness of the source. 


We have imposed silence on ourselves ; but the following commn. 
I 


nication from a distinguished quarter, explaining the origin of Mr. : 


Perry's connection with the Whig Party, and the high estimation in 
which he was at all times held by them, bas a claim to appearance in the 
columus of Tae Curonicte which no one can fail to recognise. The 
enumeration of the grounds of the confidence of all men in Mr. Perry, 
forms a most valnable lesson to every Journalist, and his Snecessor 
trasts that it will always remain deeply engraven on his own mind. 


Mr. Perry's connection with the Whig Party, and his personal 
acquaintance with many of its principal members, began in 1779, on 
the occasion of Admiral Keeper's Trial at Portsmouth. The character 
of that proceeding, in which an inferior officer was set on by the higher 
powers tobring a criminal charge against his Commander in Chief, and which 
exhibited the unusual spectacle of his Majesty Georce the Tarrpreceiving 
the acenser with open arms at his Court, before the charge so perferred 
by him had been investigated, has long been fixed in the pnblic estima- 
tion. It is recorded in the solemn protest against it, signed and deli- 
vered to the Kine by all the great naval commanders of that age, with 
old Hawke at their head; iv the Admiral’s trinmphant acquittal: in 
the thanks and congratulations of both Honses of Parliament, adverse, 
in every sense, to his political principles and conduct ; in votes of free- 
dom by the city of London and other Corporations, and in the most 
general expression of public joy that had been witnessed throughont 
England for many years. To perpetuate the memory of that event, by 
Mr. Burke exerted his brilliant fancy, as in his latter days, he exulting- 
ly claimed to participate with Admiral Keppet, ‘ in that hisagony of 
glory.”* These are proud memorials ; but for the trne history and me- 
rits of the proceeding itself, and for that foundation on which the ; 
Admiral’s fame will ever rest, we must look to the trial itself, the 
Reports of which, at the close of each day’s evidence, were drawn np 
by Mr. Perry, who attended it for the Editors of Tat Geweraz Apvrr- 
Tiser. It was during his residence at Portsmonth on this account, that 
he became acquainted with several of the Admiral’s most distinguished 
friends, and amongst others, with Messrs. Bunxe, Dunwtno, and Ler, « 
and particularly the present Lord Erskine. Very soon afterwards, the 
Journal to which he had attached himself rose into high estimation for its 
Parliamentary Reports, which were all fornished by Mr. Perry, and par- 
ticularly for the accuracy displayed in giving the speeches of Mr. Burke 
and Mr Fox. he eloquence of both these Orators was, as we know, 
equally great in point of matter, hut in point of composition so different, 


and in some respects even so opposite, as to require a versatility of ta- s 


lent, as well asa power of memory rarely combined in the same person. 
Mr. Burge, perhaps, of all the orators who ever lived, the most diffi- 
cult to follow with a view of exhibiting a correct resemblance of his 
peculiar beauties and defects, often declared Mr. Perry to be without 
a competitor in his art, as far as regarded his own speeches ; bunt it was 
the eloquence of Mc. Fox which, from the first, had taken possession of 
his heart ;—it was this that, by the united force of sentiment and rea- 
son, bound him tothe Whig cause, and to be the man whom he looked up 
to as its chief, and as the true teacher and expounder of the principles 
of the English Constitution. 


At the commencement of the French Revolution, Mr. Perry had 
become chief Proprietor as well as Editor of Tae Mornine Curonicte. 
It was then that broke forth that unfortunate schism in the Whig party, 
which has had so fatal an effect on the character of the House of Com- 
mons, and which by destroying its efficiency as a controul over the ser- 
vants of the Crown, has thrown down the main bulwark of our old 
Constitution, and left, it is to be feared, to the people, no other hope 
but in themselves. From the independence of his conduct, and his 
freedom from pecuniary obligation to any set of men, Mr. Perry was at 
liberty to choose his side in the dissolution of those party connections 
which speedily followed. Temptations of every sort were on the side 
of the Duke of Porttayp —Ministerial patronage, the general bent of 
the public opinion in favour of a French war, and even popularity itself. 
Mr. Pox stood alone. Disclaimed by his old friends, except hy ‘ some 
ten or fifteen gentleman,” as they were sneeringly denominated hy Mr. 
Prrt, and deserted by the people, his person exposed to insult in 
‘he metropolis, his house at St. Anne’s Hill threatened to be laid iu ash- 


* Barke’s Works, vol. 8, p. 64. (8vo) 
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es, without one channel in this land of newspapers, 
could appeal to the sober sense of his couutry, 
but tbe justice of his cause, and the honourable 
In the face of all these discouragemeunts, 
for a moment. He took his live fearlessly with the remaining W 
and through all changes of fortune persevered in it without deviation. 
He did this, under no influence but the dictates of his own judgment. 
Having once made himself master of the scope and object of the gene- 
ral policy of the Whigs, his paper was always open to their statements of 
it: but on the other hand, aud although he never found it necessary to 
come to explanations with them, he never allowed the exercise of any 
authority or controul over its conduct or language. Thns it has hap- 
pened to him occq;ionally to maintain opinions and views differing even 
ip essential points from their own; but the Whigs were too sure 
of his principles to find fault with him on that account, or to with- 
draw one atom of their confidence in his tried fidelity and hanour. One 
peculiar feature in his character, as the c nductor of a Journal to which 
s0 many eminent men were used to contribute, was, that in the subse- 
quent change of sides whieh occurred but too frequently among many of 
them, their correspondence, of what nature soever it might have been, 
was ever held by him as most sacred. With evidence in his hands to 
convict them of more than levity in their political conduct, suffering even 
in his own person under their prosecutions, he never allowed himself to 
advert reproachfully to their former principles and professions— 
he never taunted them by alluding to their own compositions, 
at what risk soever to himself he might have given them publicity. The 
sure effect of this his inflexible honour and secrecy, was to obtain for 
him the full, unreserved confidence of all those with whom he had any 
literary dealings. ‘Perry may be, trusted with any thing,” was in 
every man’s mouth who had a communication of public import to make, 
of which, for personal reasous, he might not wish to be pointed out as 
the author, 


through which he 
he had nothing to offer 
danger of adhering to it. 
Mr. Perry never hesitated 


higs, 


Itis needless to notice, ina sketch of character applicable only te 
the political principles by which he was guided, Mr. Perry’s attention 
to the arts, and his liberality towards artists of every school and of every 
country. 


But there is another point of view in which, if not alone, Mr. Perry 
may fairly be said to stand first as the Proprietor of a public Journal ; 
the qualities which belonged to him as already noticed, their exercise 
during so many years, together with the associations to which they had 
contirbuted, in his instance, more than inthat of any other writer, to 
give a new character to the British daily Press. No man of fifty can 
fail toremark the vast difference between the Press at this time, and as 
he remembers it in his youth. There was then a sort of fastidiousness, 
even among men who had no dependence but on their abilities, which 
made them shrink fom an avowed connnexion with any periodi« 
cal work of less dignity (as dignity was then nnderstood) than @ 
Review or a Magazine. To be suppased to write for the News- 
papers was almost disrepntable. The British Dailv Press is now 
become an establishment with which no person, be his abilities, his 
learning, or station what they may, need to be ashamed of anintercourse. 
It stands on a footing which renders its credit and influence dependeut 
solely on itself and on the qualities of its conductors. Mr. Perry was 
mainly instromental in gaining this step for the Daily Press. He was 
the first link in the chain which connected it with the Aristocracy as a 
body. If individuals of that body have grossly abused the powers 
they derive from this alliance for the furtherance of their low pursuits in 
politics, or the still more detestable purposes of private calumny and 
revenge, the fault, like all other abuses of what is good, is ia themselves 
and their instraments, and not in the institutions; it is to be looke 
ed for in their own ungenerous hearts, and mot in the necessa- 
ry results of the association of intellect with rank. From either of 
these basenesses Mr. Perry wasever free. He lent himself to no man’s 
private ambition, be disturhed no man's peace, he injured no woman's 
reputation. His entrance among the lrizher circles was not the signal 
of family discord ; it was, as far as they chose to make it so, that of their 
union with public opinion thraugh the virtues which command it. 





EUROPE DEATH, 


At her house in Dublin, on the 234 of November Mrs. Eliza Ayl- 
mer, relict of the late Captain Richard Aylmer, of bis Majesty’ 17th 
Regiment of Foot, and grand daughter to the late Right Honourable 
and distinguished Sir John Norris, Vice-Admiral of England and Admirat 
and Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s Fleets. Her remains were res 
moved to the place of family interment, on the 28th, accompanied 
by the unfeigned regrets of her surviving children, relatives, and 
friends, who are of the first respectability, she having been nearly allied 
to many of the most noble, ancient, and distinguished ‘amities of the 
United Kingdom ; her many inestimable qualities will long be cherished 
in the recollection of her children, relatives, avd friends, 
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Propesed Plan of An Observatory for Calcutta. 


The above Engravings on Lead exhibit on a reduced scale, 
the Elevation and Ground Plan of the Observatory, proposed to 
be erected in Calcutta, which were published with the Joan Buit 
of the 22d ultimo, to accompany a Letter signed Copurnicus, 
explanatory of the same, from which we abstract the particulars 
that appear necessary to give our readers a correct idea of the 
projected Bdifice. 


The Domes which make so prominent a feature in the Ele- 
vation of the Building, are not to be viewed as intended for orna- 
ment; the Projector confesses that they form an incongruous 
union with the Doric Portico; but urges that these, or something 
analogous, are absolutely necessary in a Building intended for 
the observation of the Heavenly Bodies. 

For the sake of economy and convenience, the Observatory, 
properly so called, the Astronomer’s dwelling-house, and the 
Office-rooms which would be required for digesting, transcribing, 
and calculating the observations, are all incorporated in one 
Building ; as, when observations are made at every hour of the 
night, aud this night after night, it would be imposing unneces- 
Sary trouble to make the Astronomer travel from one house to 
another, 


The Building is proposed fo be 148 feet long, 43} feet broad, 
(or, including the porticoes, 82 feet), and 47 feet high; it consists 
of three rooms for the Observatory properly so called, three for 
the necessary offices, and three for habitation. . 


The Observatory Rooms are circular; that in the centre be- 
ing 23 feet in diameter, and those on the sides 15 fect each, The 
dvuble walls exhibited on the Pian, were intended to support a 
double roof, for the purpose of keeping the Instruments in a 
more equable temperature; but on further consideration, the 
Projector deemed double walis unnecessary, as a double wooden 
roof could be erected over a single wall; but the roof on 
the middle room at icast, must be of wood, because it of 
is necessary that it should be moveable. If a dome of brick- 
work were found to be cheaper, then might the side rooms be co- 
vered with such; as they only require an opening from North to 
South in the direction of the Meridian. 

The Observatory Rooms have their floors a few feet below 
the cornice of the Building, as this great height is necessary in 
order to command an uninterrupted view of the horizon, and that 
it may be raised above the fogs and exhalations that lie near the 
surface, The axes of the Instruments would be 50 feet above 
the ground; and if the expeuce were not too great, he thinks it 
would be adviseabje to have them even higher, as is the case at 
Greenwich: he suggesis that for this purpose a mound might 
to be erected on which to plant the Observatery. Fifty feet, 
he supposes, would add sufficiently to the height, to sur- 
mount the bad effects of the coustant evaporation going on in 
the climate of Bengal. The siie of the Greenwich Observatory, 
he observes, is in this respect singularly favourable; as the Build- 
ing itself is on an eminence and the nature of the soil is such as 
greedily to imbibe moisture, so,that the air is always pure, 
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One of the side rooms of the above Edifice is proposed to 
be appropriated to a Circle, the other toa Transit; the first for 
observing polar distances, the second for right ascensions, The 
Transit should have a Telescope of at least 10 feet foeal length, 
or if achromatic, 60 inches, and would cost, it is thought, about 
200 guineas. The central or equatorial rooms would contain 
besides, the Equatorial Telescopes for observing miscellaneous 
phenomena, such as eclipses, occulations, Ke. and would form 
perhaps the best situation for the Clock; but the latter, if suffici- 
ent space could be spared, would be more Snimenny placed in 
the Transit room, 


It is supposed, if such an institution were established suffici- 
ently near Calcutta, that the Captains and Owners of Ships would 
find itconvenientto send their Chonometers for the purpose of being 
rated; in which case, a small fee wight be levied for the benefit 
of the Register, which would have the effect of making him atten- 
tive, as the amount would depend in some measure on his own 
conduct. 


The upper-story contains three dwelling apartments for tha 
Astronomer; and the l!ower-story three similar apartments, one 
of which might be fitted up as a Library and Office, and the other 
two appropriated to the Servants of the Observatory, including 
the European Register. 


A Building such as here proposed could not, be imagines 
be erected for less than 50,000 rupees; but if utility only were 
consulted, and the porticoes and all other ornamental parts dis- 
pensed with, in that case a plain, anadorned pile, having equal 
conveniences, might be erected for 30,000 rupees. 





The following Estimate is given of the total expence of the 
Astronomica! Establishment: 

Guineas. 
A Maral Circle, .....c.ccccseccccesecces 00 
A 10 feet Transit, . 6. crccccccrcccnvesecce imam 
An Equatorial,...... ceeessceeeseceeses 400 
A Cleoks. <0.o.000 orecece coeses cen0eecnes : fae 
A Telescope 60 inches with Micrometer, &c. 150 
A Telescope 42 inehes, ...ccesersensseces 60 
A 10 feet Reflector, ...ccceccesccccceess 300 


Total, eeaeeereeeree eer ewer ereee 2,110 


equal to £2,215, at the present exchange, say, in round nambegs 
22,000 Rupees. 

Tota! Outlay 72,000, at 6 per Cent. 360 
Astronomer’s Salary, . ...csceeeeeeeeeee GOO 
European Register, .,..-+e+eeceeseeeees 200 
A Benzgalee Writer,...... ceccensesesece 50 
Establishment, Kew... ss ceceaccerecese 40 

Total Monthiy Expense, including 

laterest of Qutlay,. eoereeees 1,250 
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(AN UNPROFITABLE COMPLIMENT RECOVERED) 





Harry——I heard a dasher cry, 

To an old Crony passing by 

With most indubitable nod, 

You are a GenTLEMAN, BY G—! 
His friend quite dignified with pride, 
I thank you Sir, as quick replied. 
I’m sorry though if I speak true, 

I CANNOT SAY THE SAME oF YOU.— 
Ob! but you must—you shall I vow, 
No matter iu what way, or how, 
WHOEVER THOUGHT OF TRUTH ?—NOT!. 
Come, do as I did—rett a LIE! 


Madras, April 14, 1822, JEDEDIAH JORUM, 


Gvils of Reading. 


If IS AN ILL WIND WHICH BLOWS NOBODY GOOD, 








To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
Sir, 

Your good nature has brought a tax on yourself in the 
time you must bestow in reading my present commanication; 
whether you will levy the same on your numerous Readers I shall 
leave to your better judgment. Your flattering Note, placed at the 
foot of my late letter, has, I believe, set my pen to work a little 
earlier than it otherwise would, had you received my labours less 
faveurably ; but ia addressing you, Ilay myself open to the charge 
of ingratitude in so immediataly following your praises by scold- 
ing you, in bringing you to account. In a word, you have no right 
to frighten half the world out of their wits. 


Yes, Sir, out of their wits; your Journat of the 22d has done 
this, and Lam at some loss to know what reparation you can 
make for it. Gall and Spurzheim may publish their Theories in 
neatly bound volumes ; a purchaser of one of which sticks it in his 
Library, and the probability is it is glued to the shelf by a very pro- 
per neglect—or, as there are many publications very improper 
for gencral circulation, quite as deep as the vagaries of those two 
Gentlemen, they are judiciously popped out of the way, in this 
upper story; and the triangular staircase is not always at hand 
to reach them down—Bat it is quite intolerable, your giving such 
extensive publicity to a system so dangerous in its effects. 


Ihave, Sir, studied the thing—and as my friends know that 
Craniology is a little hobbyhorsical with me (don’t be quizzing 
my new verbal coinage), I am very often consulted—bat 
really since your Paper of the 22d, my time has been nearly 
exhausted in replying to Letters, Queries, and Dilemmas, in all 
shapes, about a Discovery, which altho’ nine-tenths of it is 
fancy and chimera, your grave publication of its pith has made 
all suppose it has a positive existence! One effect of its pub- 
lication was, I acknowledge, funny enough! Itis very droll to be 
quite sure that every reader whohad the Journat in one hand, 
fiying the other ap to his head tofeel for No. this, or No. that! 
like the little figures made. ~ oasteboard, which by pulling a string 
setsthemin motion :—as fc; as this is concerned I can laugh, 
but the other part of the business is a little serious, I assure you. 


I was called upon yesterday morning by a Gentleman (a lit- 
tle nervously inclined I acknowledge) who had seen your JouRNAL 
of the 22ad, and who had read your Correspondent’s letter (Mr. 
O’Sconce) in that of Monday. A hale well-conditioned man 10 
days ago; grown thin, pallid, and quite dejected.” “ Bless my 
soul, Sir, what’s the matter? not ill Thope,”—‘‘ Oh my dear Sir,” 
he replied “ very ill indeed,” did you see that “ horrid skull thing 
in the JourNAt a few days ago? and a letter from a Mr. Sconce, I 
think in Monday’s?” “ Yes, Sir, certainly, well?” * Oh dear Sir, I 
hope this Mr. Sconce docs not found bis notion of an Examining 
Institution from any thing going forward at home; there is no 
such thing theve Ibope ! for, here, Sir, feel here, look at this pro- 
tuberance” (answering exactly to No. 1.) After a great deal of 
waiting it appeared that this Gentleman, a remarkably conscien- 
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tions man, and on the eve of his departure for England, was ap- 
prehensive that the overseers of the Foundling Hospital would 
come upon him for half his fortune.” 


The following is a transcript of a note I received on the 
24th: —“ Dear Sir,—If you are at home this evening I shall 
have the pleasure of waiting on you at Tea, wishing to con- 
sult yea on a point relative to a study you have, I know, 
paid some atteution to, and which there is so particular 
an account of, in the Journat the day before yesterday. 
At Tea, in walked my friend. “Pray my dear Sir” he be- 
gan, “do gov think this new system, about which so much has 
been said I find, is Reatty true? Is it not possinLe for a man 
to be without this or that hilly exuberance in his skull, and stitt 
heve certain qualities?” I shall but tire you with the details of 
our conference. It is enough to tell you that this Gentleman was 
an Agent, a member of a mercantile House of the first respect- 
ability, who ate, drank, and slept on accounts current, would cal- 
culate for the interest of 15 annas for ha!f an hour, at 5 farthings 
per cent. in one minute, but on examination no bump! No number 
27! and he began to suspect that the qualities by which he had made 
10 Lacs would fail him for the odd one he had in embryo to 
pay his passage and start with athome! Rendered miserable 
of course, 

The fact is, Sir, I have examined the matter very closely ; 
if after a great deal of investigation I was to say there was no- 
thing in it, 1 should say wrong; but it is far from infallible, in the 
main indeed, great nonsense, and calculated to do unbounded 
mischief, It operates in two ways, one, ap unlucky projection 
will make a man imagine he is what he is not; and the want of 
one, will make another suspicious of the broad fact of positive 
possession. One, so gentle, that he would not hurt a fly, in find- 
ing the smallest rise in the district marked 6 in his own head, 
votes himself, from sheer fright, first cousin to Jeremy Abershaw! 
and one of my acquaintance happening to discover, the other 
day, while shaving, something of a@ swell in a high forehead 
at the place marked 32 (quite a quict, inoffensive good sort of 
man for 10 years before that I have known him,) has set up for a 
wit, aud vestered my soul out since, with a thousand worn out 
stale jokes of Joe Millor, and positively has opemed an attempt at 
punning. He told me the other day that “however Galling it 
micht be, to be aware that his taleat had laid dormant so long, 
your account Spurs-him on now!” 


But were EF to tell you of all the effects which have come 
under my own immediate knowledge within these few days, I 
should have to apologize to you and your readers too largely. 
I must though call your attention to one very particular case, 
My. friend Mr. (delicacy conceals the name) is really 
a clever man; but one of those Debaters who in private conver- 
sation even don’t let you off Scot free. He must argue, he must 
reason, must compare; he will confound you if he’can, and gives 
you logic on all occasions. He has been at this work for 15 
long years, and has really gota good deal of reputation of its 
kind, all this has superadded vanity tothe structure. He sab- 
scribes to your Paper, I wish you had seen him for a week after 
the publication of the 22d! utterly unhappy!! He has a very 
high and noble forehead indeed; but on calling for the looking 
glass was disappointed in the mountain he had reckoned on at 
No. 30. What was to be done? all his friends, from your instruc- 
tions , would be looking out for the conseqnences of his cranial 
questions, and he’d be shorn of his brains at the first glance! this 
would not do at all, a thought! the luckiest in the world struck him ! 
Bazier! a Brutus from Baxter would do the needful! The illus- 
rious Knight of the Comb was sent for, who promised “‘ Massa 
van very fine bang up Vig” in 3 days; and the Logician appeared 
at his next invitation, with the concealment which did not pre- 
vent conjecture, and his admirers might imagine he had under it 
a parabola as big as the surface of a two-penny loaf, if they 
chose it; and Baxter was paid his money! So you see 4 is an ul 
wind which blows no body good! 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
A READER AT BREAKFAST, 
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Lll-timed Noises, 


Sin, To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


T cannot avoid troubling you to appropriate a corner of 
your Journal, for the insertion of these my humble cogitations. 


I have invariably witnessed a practice, in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Lent, on Wednesday evenings, to allow boys to 
ran about round the Church-yard, with a wooden instrument, 
with clappers fastened to it, resembling those carried by the Post 
Office runners, and creating a great noise, and tumult. 

Allow me to enquire—whether this is meant to represent the 
“ convulsions of nature?” 

After the Miserere and Respice are sung, some noise is made 
within the Church: I think that is enough to represent what is 
intended, Why then allow the above superfluous practice? 

If it is indispensable, grown up men can be employed for 
such a purpose,— 

Some hint ought to be given from the Pulpit in a loud, clear, 
plain, and decisive manver, so as to make it comprehensive to 
“ordinary capacities,” to impress on the minds of parents, the 
necessity of teaching their children when they allow them to 
come to the Church, to behave better, and to keep within the 
Church; or make them sit by them, if too young to know how 
to condact themselves,— Your most obedient Servant, 


A LOOKER-ON, 
Sunday Recreations. 


Sik, To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal, 


In your Journat of the 29th ultimo, [ read an article 
signed “Mapa” condemning one of your “ Advocates of Ra- 
tional Amusement” for countenancing the anti-christian game of 
cricket on Sundays, which he regards as a horrible encroach- 
went “on the sanctity of thatday which the Diety has conse- 
crated in a peculiar manner to himself,” 

Being a religious man, and a great lover of good order, 
and of every Christian virtue, I would not knowingly trans- 
gress any one Divine command, ‘The principles of my religion, 
however, have been imbibed from a patient perusal and study of the 
Holy Scriptures, not from the comments or opinions of any Priest 
or setof Priests upon them; and not having found in all my Scrip- 
ture studies one seutence interdicting Criket playing, or any other 
rational diversion on Sundays, J should feel obliged to any of 
your better-informed Correspoudents to acquaiut me in what part 
of the Holy Scriptures it is forbidden. 

The Sixth Commandment bids us to make it a day of rest 
and recreation, not to work ourselves, or our cattle, or our ser- 
vants on the Sabbath-day ; but it does not forbid us to amuse and 
enjoy ourselves, each according to our means, aud mode of amuse- 
ment. I have heard it given as the opinion of very wise and good 
men in this vicc-approving age, that nothing so much tends to 
the growth of vice and wirkedness as the pious propensity of 
confounding things innocent with things sinful, and the remarkzble 
contrast which too generally appears beiween the preaching and 
the practise of those who are so well paid to be the guides and 
teachers of the people. You tell the labouring man and the 
mechanic it is sinful and contrary to law to tipple in an alc 
house on the Sabboath, and you make a merit of seizing and 
fining him for doing so. You deal still more roughly with him if he 
attempts to divert himself in the fields at a manly exercise, and 
you pronounce him a Servant of Satan if he should attempt to res- 
tore the tone of his stiffened limbs after six days’ confinement to 
the loom, or lapboard, by such a thing asa Dance. Should he 
be gified with an ear for Music, tea thousand woes and some 
smart penalties here will be sure to befal him if he plays any 
thing bet psalms on a Sunday; so it is; with the plebian, to pray 
and give religious instruction to his children is the only lawful 
occupation he can go about, It would even be sinful in him to 
laugh, to joke, or to tell a story on the Lord’s day, according to 
some of the holy ones, 

But he may yawn away hoars, or he may mope about the 
house or roads, tif] his seases are perfectly stupified without one 
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single object to interest him, or he may sleep the whole day, and 
he isa very excellent Christian. Now, how is it all this time with 
this patrician,* to whom the plebian is to look up for example 
and instruction. By whom he is to be fined if he violates (as it 
is called) the Sabbath. Be it a Bishop, or a Minister, a Mages- 
trate, or a Judge, he may tipple and swig away, as many of them 
do now on Sunday more than any ether day, in a private house, or 
in a public hoase, and let me see who will dare to molest or dis- 
turb him, The young and the old seem al! alike in quest of 
pleasure on Sunday, and there is nothing under the name of fun 
or amusement which they may not and do not with impanity in- 
dulge in. The law seems as if it was made for that very class 
of society which is least in want of it. The gentleman, whom 
the law cannot reach, has every day in the week to enjoy himself. 
The poor man who is made to feel it, has but Sunday, and to him 
Sanday must be a day of mortification and self-denial! 1 can- 
not believe that this is acceptable in the sight ef God, I cannot 
believe that men have any right to declare that sinful which is 
no where forbidden in Scriptures ; and Lesteem the clean hearted 
Patriot, who, like Mr. Coke, provides innocent diversions for the 
lower classes on Sundays, as a much better friend to his Creator 
and his country, and of more real use to Society, than a whole 
cart load of sanctified enthusiasts and hypocrites, who from im- 
becility or interested motives denounce the most innocent ac- 
tions as sinful, and have nothing better to provide for the lower 
classes than the whining cant and subterfuge of their own ill cul- 
tivated minds. I should like to see a little more doing and less 
preaching among those who set up for our Religious Guides, as 
well as those who are so handsomely paid to teach us the Word 
of God. I should like to see now and then a Bishop, a Perben- 
dany, or an Arch Deacon, or any of their Wives and Daughters 
go about and do such things as Mrs, Quaker Fry has been doing, 
to send the substantial comforts of Religion into the hearts of so 
many thousands of the poor and needy, who have been driven 
by poverty or euticed by the bad example of a corrupt age, into 
a course of crime, and wickedness which many of them no doubt 
abhor. I should like te sce men in Holy Orders prescribe to 
themselves a few more duties besides reading a set form of pray- 
ers once a weck, and now and then marrying a couple, or bary- 
ing a corpse. [I should like to see every Minister of the 
Gospel, whose heart is set on “uncertain riches” or the 
“good things of this world” erased for ever from the list of God’s 
ministers and put upon Mr. Pope’s Catalogue of “ Theives 
“Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors” who are all by pro- 
fession zealous money-makin: people, like the good “Sir 
Balaam” himself, If we could see ihe higher erders, espe- 
cially of the Clergy of our Church of England (which is my 
Church), interest themselves more frequently and deeply than 
they are used to do in the condition of the lower orders, there 
would not be such a lamentable falling off as we daily see from 
this Church, There would not so many braziers and mechanics 
encouraged by the lower classes to sect up for Ministers of the 
Gospel, nor such a number of these poor well-meaning people 
turn lunatics, from the confused jumble of sins aud duties which 
these Ministers make of life, and the pious extacies to which it 
is their chief object to raise them. No, no, Mr. Editor,let as have 
alittle more consistency, a little more common honesty and fellow- 
feeling in high life, and the middling and lower classes will soon 
mend themselves and their morals. Let those who are placed in 
authority over us reflect, that it is not for themselves, but for us, 
the People, this authority is given them; not to enrich themselves, 
and their too often worthless dependants, but to enrich the coun- 
try, to enlighten the people, to promote virtue, truth, Patriotism, 
religion: all four of which one would think had disappeared from 
the face of the earth, tosee the immense space which lies between 
the preaching and the practice, between the words and the actions 
of the great and grand amoug us. 


I am, Sir, a quiet Looker-on and Recorder of passing events, 


SIMON PURE, 


Flummery Furnace, 
Lat. 24° 3°.—April 15 1822. 





* Luse the word Patrician in a general sense, meaning all people 
im easy circumstances, 
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A ~Aother’s Love. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 





Sir, 
Should the following lines be deemed worthy a place in 
your JournaL, I shall be very much gratified by their insertion. 


A CONSTANT READER. 





A MOTHERS LOVE, 

A Mother’s Love—how sweet the name! 
What is a Mother’s love? 

A noble, pure, and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above, 

To bless a heart of earthly mould; 

The warmest love that can grow cold; 
This is a Mothes’s love.— 


To bring a helpless babe to light, 
Then while it lies forlorn, 

To gaze upon that dearest sight, 
And feel herself new-born— 

In its existence lose her own, 

And live and breathe in it alone; 
This is a Mother’s love. 


Its weakness in her arms to bear; 
To cherish on her breast, 
Feed it from Love’s own fountain there, 
And lull it there to rest; 
Then, while it slumbers, watch its breath; 
As jf to guard from instant death, 
This is a Mother’s love. 
To mark its growth from day-tceday, 
Its opeuing charms admire; 
Catch from its eye the eariiest ray 
Of intellectual fire; 
To smile and listen while it talks, 
And lend a finger when its walks 
This is a Mother's love. 





HMoorshedabad. 


To the Editor of the Calcutia Journal. 


The weather has been unusually cool for the time of 
year, scarcely a day passes without a shower ; in short ithas more 
the appearance of the commencement of the rains than any thing 
else ; we have had no N. Westers unless a light squall from that 
quarter can be so termed, thunder and lightning has been frequent, 





Sir, 


The Indigo Plant in this vicinity has a very promising ap- 
pearance, and bids fair to yield a fine Crop. It is utterly im- 
possible for the weather to have been more favorable; frequent 
showers and sun being preductive of the most beneficial effects 
in promoting its rapid growth; and should we not experience a 
succession of dry weather or heavy rain a fine season may be 
finally reckoned upon. 


This year the natives appear to have been equally favored in 
getting their grain in the ground and look forward to a plentiful 
season, The Toote or Mulberry Plant, which is much cultivated 
by the Ryotts in this quarter as food for the Silk-worm, is ina 
very flourishing state; indeed this useful Plant is in general one 
of the most lucrative Crops, which the natives have, in a silk 
country particularly, The worms must have food and they fre- 
quently avail themselves of any extraordinary demand by enhan- 
cing the price in proportion, 


IT am, Sir, Your most obedieat Servaat, 
- — 
Death. 


On the 15th altimo, at Gualparah, on the Assam Frontier, Lieute- 
nant J. L. Macowan, of the Ruagpore Local Corps. 





Moorshedabad, 
May 2, 1822. 
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indian News, 


Calcutta, —We are not to have Ricnarp THe THD yet, it 
seems, though we hope it will only be delayed, and not given up en- 
tirely, The reasons stated for not getting it up jast now, are the 
extreme difficulty at this season of filling all the parts and going 
through the necessary preparations, which all serious Plays, 
and particularly those of Shakespeare, require. 





The Pieces chosen for the next representation, are, we hear, 
a Comedy, entitled “* Match-breaking, or the Prince’s Present” with 
the Farce of “A Roland for an Oliver.” 


We further learn that the Managers have, with great con- 
sideration postponed the representation of these anti! next week, 
in order to give Mr. Scnmip? a better opportunity of having his 
Concert well attended in this, which we sincerely hope will be 
the case. 


Government of India.—On the 5th of December, the request 
of the Marquess of HastinGs to be relieved from the Govern- 
ment of India, was laid before the Court of Directors by his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 


— = 


China,—The Susan, Captain J. W. Phillips, arrived at Ked- 
geree, oa the 2ad of May, from China, which she left om the 10th 
of March. We are happy to learn by this opportunity, that Mr. 
Cruttenden’s health had improved, and that he was about to re- 
turn to Bengal in the EuGenta, whose arrival may be expected 
about the end of the present month. Matters were going on 
prosperously in China, as regards the Company's affairs, when 
the Susan sailed. Two of the Company's Ships, however, the 
Generar Haranis, and Camappen, had been sent to Penang, till 
the commencement of next season, there being no cargoes for 
them this. Opium was getting up in price. The Str Wittiam 
Fairuie, which had arrived at the Cape, when the Batcarras 
sailed, left Eugland, we understand, on the 10th of January. 


Cape of Good Hope.—Mr. Luson, agent to the Honorable 
Company at the Cape of Good Hope, died on the 17th of Janu- 
ary after a long illness.—Jvhn Bul. 





Penano, March 6, 1822.—Oun Satarday afternoon arrived 
the Ship Ducness of Arncyte, Captain Hugh Cathre, from Cal- 
cutta the 2ad and the Pilot the llth February. Passengers :— 
Mrs, and Miss O'Halloran, Colonel O'Halloran, C. B. Ensign 
Williamson and Assistant Surgeon Buchanan. Colonel! O’Halleran 
landed aboutS P.M. the same evening under the Salute due to 
his rank, 


March 9, 1822.— Yesterday morning came into the harbour 
the Ship WELinoTon, Captain G, Maxwell, from Calcutta the 
12th and and the Pilot the 2lst ultime. 


Passe ngers:—F. Milne, W. M. Wilson, A. T. Beogart, F, 
Beogart, and J. Miller, Esqrs.— Penang Gazette. 





Gobrrnument Notification, 


—_—— 


FORT WILLIAM, TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT, MAYS, 1829. 

The Poblic are hereby informed, that the Loan opened on the 18th 
of February last, will be closed at this Presidency on Friday the 10th, 
and at Fort St. George and Borbay on Friday the 3lst instant, after 
which dates the further receipt of Promissory Notes in transfer to the 
said Loan, wiil cease. 

Published by Order of His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor 
General in Council, ° 

HOLT MACKENZIE, Sec. to the Govt. 
Births. 
On the 25th ultimo, Mrs. J. Sincuarr, of a Son and Heir. 


At Indore, on the 20th ultimo, the Lady of Captaia James Caut- 
FIELD, of a Son. 


On the 12th of March, at Ajmerein Rajpootana, Mrs. M, Bacu: 
mAN, Wife of Mr. Conductor G. Bacuman, of a Sua. 





Printed at the Columbian Press, No. 4, Bankshall Street, 
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